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-rermr vs tal element, borrowed from Japanese and Chinese | ting very simple—usually in camaieu. Bow marks 
VISITING TOILETTE. designs. Later the Chelsea designs were more | are various; we give the best known. The ordi- | 


See illustration on page 765. 


skirt, trimmed with a deep gathered flounce, | somewhat more severe but scarcely less beautiful 


elaborate, and received fresh impulse from a for- | nary Chelsea mark was the anchor or anchors. 


celebrated Bee jug, with the mark of the triangle, 


graduated in width, and surmounted by a double | than Sévres. Bow-ware of the period is of coarse | usually ascribed to Bow, has been decided as of 


puffing, above which is a puffed trimming with a 


double heading. A long 
polonaise, of golden brown 
velvet, closely fitted at the 
waist, serves as a wrapping. 
This polonaise is slashed 
behind, and falls in two 
square, stole-shaped parts. 
Bows of golden brown 
faille, matching the velvet, 
trim the back of the polo- 
naise. A band of black 
fur edges the polonaise and 
trims the large square pock- 
et and the double Isabeau 
sleeves. Golden brown 
felt bonnet, trimmed with 
brown faille wound round 
the crown. A wreath of 
rose-colored feathers forms 
an aureole round the head, 
while a bunch of black and 
brown curling plumes trims 
the crown of the bonnet, 
and is held in place by a 
cluster of Bengal roses, 





ENGLISH POTTERS 

AND POTTERY. 

T is just a century since 

the bric-d-brac mania 
possessed England, but in 
a lesser degree than it does 
to-day. It was quite as “‘ele- 
gant” an interest. Wal- 
pole delighted in his “ china 
monsters.” A court lady 
visiting Strawberry - Hill 
chronicles, in the vivacious 
semi-satirical language of 
the day, the “‘ queer pretty 
conceits” of Horace’s china 
specimens; and Lord Dys- 
art, a famous collector of 
the period, had _ tea-cups 
that “ Wedgwood only could 
have made.” 

The earliest established 
factory for stone-ware in 
England was at’ Burslem, 
in Staffordshire, in 1581, 
where one William Simpson 
carried on the work known 
now frequently as delft. 
This took its name from 
the town of Delft, in Hol- 
land, where some manufac- 
ture was carried on at an 
earlier date. At Fulham 
and elsewhere some Dutch 
artisans worked, and the 
early English stone-ware 
bears more or less the im- 
press of Dutch design and 
eolor. Some work.in the 
Palissy style of bright col- 
ors and glazed effect was 
made in the seventeenth 
century, and, as usual, com- 
memorated public évents. 

“ Bow,” or “ Stratford-le- 
Bow,” and “ Chelsea” ware, 
contend for priority in En- 
glish porcelain. Some Bow 
marks are as early as 1745. 
Chelsea became united to 
Derby in 1770.- Milk jugs, 
often called “Bee jugs,” 
from the design of Bow- 
ware, are considered the 
typical specimens, just as 
large bowls of the blue and 
white “ Chelsea” are look- 
‘ed upon as treasures of the 
period and manufacture. 
Early Chelsea. and _all En- 
glish ware shows the Orien- 











paste, and the effects tried in painting or decora- | Chelsea make, thus establishing the manufacture 


| 


as early as 1745. “ Lowestoft’’-ware is that made 
in the English town of that name, where a fac- 


| tory was established in 1756. Some pretty tint- 
TP HIS elegant toilette has an iron gray faille | eign artist, Sprémont, who introduced a style | Sometimes a triangle and cross are found. A | 


i 


ed tea services of this work are to be seen occa- 
sionally. A cup rimmed with roses was recently 
sold in New York at a high price. The work, 
however, of that early day is generally in color, 
or, if white, decorated with 
camaiet of blue or yellow. 
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“ Derby”-ware, founded 
by Duesbury in 1750, first 
employed workmen from 
Bow or Chelsea; and later, 
as already mentioned, Der- 
by and Chelsea were united. 
The first mark of Derby is 
a D; then the anchor ap- 
pears with it; still later, the 
crown and D, or crossed 
swords, 

Blose succeeded the 
Duesburys, and continued 
until 1830. 

Dr. Wall’s name is asso- 
ciated with the fame of 
Worcester-ware. He was 
a celebrated chemist, and 
in 1751 established what is 
known as the “ Worcester 
Porcelain Company.” Soft 
paste was ananufactured 
there. To quote a reliable 
authority: “The special 
character of the English 
porcelain is the union of 
natural or kaolinic elements 
with sands, silica, the 
marls, and vitreous glasses 
which constitute artificially 
soft pottery. . . .Itis doubt- 
ful whether Bow or Chelsea 
may claim the invention of 
English translucent pot- 
tery.” The early Worces- 
ter-ware is a sort of yellow - 
ish tint, and sometimes 
elaborately decorated with 
Oriental colors and designs. 
The marks are numerous, 
and some so like the Dres- 
den marks as to make ap- 
preciation of the differences 
in design necessary. Dr. 
Wall's work is designated 
by the initial W. Some 
marks are in imitation of 
the. Japanese; some are 
squares marked closely by 
triangles. The crown oc- 
curs after 1788, to denote 
the king’s patronage. In 
that year he visited the fac- 
tory 

At Burslem in 1750 Ralph 
Wood and his son estab- 
lished a pottery, and in 
1759 Josiah Wedgwood 
founded his celebrated 
manufactory. In 1770 a 
village called Etruria was 
founded for the purpose of 
carrying on Wedgwood’s 
works, and they there reach- 
ed a point in design and 
workmanship never attain- 
ed in any, other English 
manufactory: Wedgwood 
of that date is frequent- 
ly called ‘ queen’s- ware,” 
from the fact of royal pat- 
ronage, and to the porcelain 
being specially devoted to 
the queen’s ‘service. We 
have, as usual in the study 
of ceramics in different na- 
tions, an opportunity of not- 
ing national characteristics, 
and how the work was af- 
fected by the influences of 
the people more even than 
the times. The earliest 
suggestions in the English 
school of ceramics were for 
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articles of use, and, as in 
the “ Bee jugs” of Bow and 
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Chelsea, utility was a leading thought. Color, 
design, models, all expressed the national solid- 
ity and lack of imagination. Popular in that 
day were pepper-boxes of curious design, one of 
which was recently exhibite’ in New York, made 
by Richard Chaffers in Liverpool, and shipped 
with other wares to the American colonies, 
where in the last century the phrase, “As hot 
as Dick’s pepper-box,” became a popular mode 
of designating a quarrelsome person. Wedg- 
wood, however, expressed the deeper artistic 
feeling which the English nation can appreciate, 
if they rarely possess it in practice. The early 
Wedgwood-ware is hardly to be classified as true 
porcelain, although kaolin is introduced into the 
composition, but the effect in many instances 
is equally good. The ground-work is usually 
in color—a creamy yellow, blue, or black—the 
decorations in bass-relief, sometimes wreaths of 
flowers delicately modeled; again figures, some- 
times in antique form, always designed with a 
grace and elegance not to be exceeded by the 
most delicate work at Sévres or Dresden. The 
figures are often laid on in white biscuit, and 
the celebrated Flaxman designed and modeled 
for this ware. The ware now manufactured in 
imitation of Wedgwood still retains the leading 
characteristics, and is delicate and tasteful in the 
extreme, but has not the “touch divine” of that 
earlier period. The chief mark is the name 
“ Wedgwood” stamped into the paste. 

China known as “ Longport” or “ Davenport” 
was manufactured at Longport by a John Daven- 
port in 1793. It is a fine faience, marked some- 
times with his name, or with the anchor. 

The Minton china, so popular in England as 
well as America, takes its name from the found- 
er, Minton (1791), and is manufactured to-day, 
having had various marks, the M being the ear- 
liest. The factories of Stoke-upon-Trent have 
associated the names of Copeland and Garrett 
and Spode. The present Minton mark is the 
name, on a globe. 

What is now called English majolica, the glazed 
white and blue and pink and variegated porce- 
lains so fashionable in every design, is frequently 
known in England as Raffaelle-ware, although the 
term applies specially to those early Italian wares 
for which designs of Raffaelle were not uncom- 
monly employed. ‘ 
pT _______) 
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0H The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 18 contains a splendid 
double-page engraving representing the decoration 
of the “Victory” in memory of LORD NELSON’S 
death, and two illustrations of East Indian life. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Sor November 25. 





0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Dolman, Leng Pointed Over-Skirt, and Long 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 765 of the pres- 
ent Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the 
British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement in previous 

Tumbers. 





WH An Embroidery Supplement, with nu- 
merous rich and beautiful illustrations and de- 
scriptions of designs in Cross Stitch, Satin Stitch, 
Half-polka Stitch, Picot Stitch, White Embroid- 
ery, Netted Guipure, Point de Toile, Point a’ Esprit, 
Point Lace, Russian Braid, Darned Tulle, Appli- 
cation, etc., for Curtains, Window-Shades, Lam- 
breguins, Table-Covers, Toilette Cushions, Mono- 
grams, Bed Linen, Lingerie, Portfolios, Fancy 
Baskets, and other useful and fanciful articles, 
together with a choice variety of literary matter 
and pictorial illustrations, will be published with 
our next Number. 





A GENTLE ART. 


S nature will have it, almost all of us 

in the course of our lives are called 
upon to play the part of nurse; and yet, 
singular as it seems where the demand is 
so general, very few of us are at all equal 
to the task. 

To the majority of us, when we are young, 
illness is something peculiarly hateful, and 
we leave its care—being usually through 
compassion allowed to do so—to the older 
members of the family. Vitality is then at 
its strongest point with us, and vitality be- 
ing the very autipodes of death and disso- 
lution and decay, and thus of disease, the 
antipathy between them is something too 
strong to be overcome by any thing but the 
warmest affection, or by a stern sense of 
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duty not natural to the very young. More- 
over, skillful nursing requires a sympathet- 
ic nature; it is not enough “to do for” the 
sick; we must do for them tenderly and 
feelingly, and the sympathetic nature is a 
rare gift; the inborn selfishness of the race 
which self-preservation requires, and the se- 
vere blows of fate and circumstance which 
harden that selfishness into permanent form, 
prevent the too frequent occurrence of sym- 
pathetic natures, unless they be cultivated 
purposely from the hour of birth from the 
germs of human kindliness that are in us 
all. And again, illness occurs so irregular- 
ly in various families that experience is im- 
possible to be obtained, and when the illness 
comes at last, one is totally unprepared to 
take other than a sort of amateur care of 
it. There is no work, besides, in which dis- 
cretion is so absolutely necessary ; the com- 
fort of the patient hangs altogether upon 
it, and sometimes, in sudden emergencies, 
life and death are in its issues; and the num- 
ber of women, or men either, with a ready 
fund of discretion on which to draw is too 
few in the great multitude to be percepti- 
ble. And finally, not only are discretion, 
experience, sympathy, the necessary ele- 
ments of good nursing, but patience, deter- 
mination, nerve, and either great physical 
strength or inexhaustible wiry endurance, in 
order that one should meet the unceasing 
needs and fretfulness of the sick and the 
sleeplessness of long nights. 

With so many and so dissimilar require- 
ments, it would seem almost impossible for 
any one to attain the point of good nursing, 
at any rate, untaught; and it is a serious 
question if a limited attendance at a certain 
order of hospitals—such as those wards 
where broken limbs are cared for, and those 
where patients lie with diseases neither con- 
taminating nor contagious—would not be 
a wise thing for all mothers to demand of 
their daughters after the school-room doors 
had finally closed behind them, and, when- 
ever possible, in their own or in trusted 
company. 

We have known more than one instance 
of this attendance, followed by the most per- 
fect results as to character and ability, while 
so far from the young girls having been in- 
jured by the weight of care and responsi- 
bility, that, of course, was shouldered by the 
regular nurses, and they themselves were 
only softened by the neighborhood of suf- 
fering and by their endeavor to allay it. 
They learned, too, as they went back to 
their innocent gayeties, that life was not 
all a pastime, and that they were in the 
world as much to make it easier for others 
as to amuse themselves. 

Still, such a course is not practicable ex- 
cept in the great cities where opportunities 
are afforded ; and the major part of us must 
rely on our natural good sense, our affection, 
our pluck, and our physical ability, when 
the time of trial comes. And so it will do 
us no harm now and then to think of it, to 
look about us and see what our resources 
are in this work for which we commonly 
suppose that any fool is capable. 

We are too apt to look upon “the sick” 
as another class, quite foreign to ourselves, 
as much so as if they were a separate order 
of beings, not thinking that “the sick” are 
some day those we love the best, and are 
finally to a dead certainty ourselves. It 
behooves us, then, to do our best to learn 
how to alleviate their aches and ails. It 
is, in fact, only learning how to take care 
of ourselves, learning how to give comfort 
to those often dearer than ourselves. 

The sensitive delicacy that shrinks from 
the sight of pain, that shrieks and trembles 
and hides its eyes and can not be present 
at an operation, and has to leave parent 
or child or friend to the care of strangers, 
may be a very pretty thing in other rela- 
tions of life, but in the vital moment of 
such operation is a very ugly and hideous 
one, and should be taken in hand by its 
owner, and harshly trained and tutored, till 
it can endure all that nature sends, and un- 
til the delicate possessor of sensibility, if 
of no further use, can at least give the suf- 
ferer the relief of a loved presence and a 
clasping hand. 

This world would be a bright place in- 
deed if it were not for the great woes and 
pains of disease. Health, money, friends, 
said a philosopher, are the three essentials 
of happiness; but, first of all, get health, 
then get money, and with the two combined 
you can get plenty of friends—-not that mon- 
ey brings friends or buys them, but money 

and health together give you the chance of 
making yourself and your surroundings so 
alluring that friends flock round you by 
natural attraction of gravitation, and com- 
ing for their own pleasure, stay for yours. 
Health, then, being such an important in- 
teger of happiness and comfort, and the 
means of making others happy, it is plain 
that it is an equally important integer of 
duty not only to take care of it where it 
exists, but to help in its recovery when lost, 
and hardly any more exacting duty can be 





known. Among savage races the lower the 
descent in the scale of barbarism, the less 
care is taken of the sick, till finally we see 
them abandoned to the vultures, as a mat- 
ter of course, long before life is extinct. As 
the corollary of this, the reverse is true 
when we ascend in the scale of civilization, 
and the higher the point reached, the more 
skill, the more appliances, the more care 
and solicitude, attend the sick. ‘Thus it is 
something not beneath the attention of the 
loftiest mind to learn the best way to ad- 
minister to these sufferers, If the ladies of 
medieval castles could make it their chief 
business in life to learn what little there 
was known in this direction, and if to-day 
a queen does not scorn to sit by the bed- 
side of her sick, the ladies of our towns and 
villages need not hold themselves above 
the same work, above the task of studying 
how to do the same work, should the neces- 
sity of doing it ever befall them; and that 
it should not one day befall them is among 
the impossibilities. And if illness, by any 
miracle, does not come into their own house- 
holds, it will come into their neighbors’, and 
she will be a poor churl who in such case 
refuses help, and a thing of small account 
if she does not in such case know how to 
help. 

Not that we in the least intend or advise 
a girl to make nursing a serious business of 
life, unless, indeed, she propose it for a pro- 
fession; but we are sure that when she is 
done with the confinements and the text- 
books of school, a few hours weekly can be 
borrowed from the piano, the embroidery, 
the novel, the fashionable call, the general 
lolling and idling, to practice the gentle art 
of assuaging pain, of bringing sleep to a 
restless pillow, of brightening a sick-room 
and lending cheer to. the weary watchers 
there, conscious meanwhile that there can 
be nothing higher in life than following 
thus far off in the footsteps of One who 
went about healing the sick. 





FANCIED SLIGHTS. 


HERE is a class of persons in every cir- 
cle of society who, among the many 
grievances that they have to hug, find one 
chief one that affords them more comfort 
than all the rest, that affords them positive 
pleasure, you would say, to see the eager- 
ness with which they grasp it—the pleas- 
ure of being “ slighted.” 

These persons are always on the look-out 
for a slight; they scent it from afar as the 
vultures do the carcass of the dead camel; 
and it is hard to say when they are best 
pleased, whether in enjoying a sense of tri- 
umph when courted or flattered, or in nurs- 
ing the sense of martyrdom and burning 
wrong when overlooked and forgotten. 
They imagine the slight, and believe in it, 
when it does not exist; and when it is real- 
ly impossible to believe in it, content them- 
selves by picturing what the case would be 
if it did exist, until the suitable emotions 
are kindled in their breast, and they have 
the dramatic species of pleasure nearly the 
same as if it had been founded on fact. 

Perhaps it is their friend who has “ slight- 
ed” them, omitted the personal mention of 
their name from some general invitation, 
forgotten in some pressure to send them 
cards at all, inadvertently turned the back 
upon them in the crowd, accidentally car- 
ried off a suitor, and accidentally swept them 
a triumphant glance; coolness, distrust, icy 
discomfort, stalk upon the scene, to be fol- 
lowed after a time by a sort of slurred-over 
forgiveness that circumstances, whether of 
affection or convenience, make necessary. 
But perhaps it is not their friend, but your 
friend, that has done this deed; and woe is 
you for the distress and annoyance that 
then become yours through the agency of 
the individual whom your friend has out- 
raged, until fresh outrage wipes out the 
memory of the old one. 

To be slighted—that gives one an oppor- 
tunity for eloquence in stating the reasons 
why one should not have been slighted, or 
else for assumption of humility in stating 
the reasons why the slight was not unde- 
served. It gives one the opportunity, too, 
of feeding an old grudge with the indul- 
gence of a righteous indignation called for 
by self-respect, of nourishing a hearty spite 
by the recital of any piquant scandal con- 
cerning the giver of the slight that other- 
wise it might not be permissible to recite, 
or else of a lofty show of magnanimity by 
merely hinting at the knowledge of such 
scandal, and without consenting to gratify 
the tantalized curiosity of the listener; and 
at all events it allows one to make an in- 
ventory of one’s virtues, all by one’s self, in 
wondering why an individual possessing 
such qualities should be made the victim 
of such wrong, and when the inventory is 
made, to feel doubly wronged, and to ren- 
der uncomfortable every member of the 
household that does not entirely concur in 

the view taken of the slight. 

It is really both amusing and amazing to 





see how people can conjure up fabulous in- 
juries, and make the most of them with a 
morbid enjoyment, when every considera- 
tion of proper pride ought to lead them to 
think it would be impossible for any one to 
dream of such a thing as slighting their 
claims to attention. Why should one slight 
them? Are they coarse, gross, vulgar, ill- 
bred, ill-mannered, ill-natured, so plain as 
to be disgusting, so simple as to be a bore, 
so spiteful as to be dangerous, so ignorant 
as to be a laughing-stock, so low-born and 
of so low associations as to be contamina- 
ting? And if for none of these, for what 
other reasons can they be slighted? From 
personal dislike? Yet why should one dis- 
like them but for such or kindred qualities? 
From envy? One who supposes that hard- 
ly makes the listener a convert to belief in 

superior qualities calculated to excite envy ; 

for one will not be envied unkindly, if rich, 

unless an unkind display of riches is flaunt- 

ed in the face of those who have none; if 

well educated, unless contempt is shown for 
those less fortunate; if virtuous, unless the 

virtue is self-righteous; if beautiful, unless 

the beauty is spoiled by consciousness, flip- 

pancy, heartlessness, and the assumption of 

“top-lofty” airs. No, indeed; one would 

have an exceedingly erroneous opinion of 

the very nature of society if it were for a 

moment supposed that virtue, beauty, learn- 

ing, good fortune, were not welcomed eager- 

ly by it in the persons of the happy owners. 

There is not so much of any of these fine 

things abroad in the world that any can be 

dispensed with; they are the very elements 

of that charming society that feeds the wit 

and delights the eye, the forces that make 

it lovely and of good repute, and wherever 

they are seen they are gladly welcomed and 

made a part of it. Just as a hostess would 

hail with satisfaction the acquisition of a 

choice prima donna, with her singing, at 

her evening entertainment, so will society 

hail with satisfaction the advent of any 

who can add by one iota to its pleasure ; 

and if one is not hailed, if one is slighted, 

it is fair to presume that one is destitute of 

the means of affording this pleasure. 

For if one receives pleasure from society, 
one must in return render pleasure to soci- 
ety; and before complaining of slights, it 
is no more than just to sit down and inquire 
what right one has to other treatment. Has 
one a home and the means of entertaining 
in it, and so of being a valuable factor in 
this society and of returning something of 
all that is given? If not that, then has one 
such beauty as will be a perpetual feast at 
which the gazer asks no more? Or if not 
that, has one intellect to lead, to control, to 
illuminate society, to add to its gayety, to 
lend it instruction, to direct it toward noble 
pursuits? If one, in fact, has nothing at all 
to give, and only the power of holding up 
one’s pitcher to receive, should one feel en- 
titled to complain if the pitcher be not al- 
ways full and running over? The infer- 
ence is plain that one rather greedily holds 
too big a pitcher for one’s share, and that 
less demand and less expectation would not 
find themselves slighted. 

There are, indeed, two things at the root 
of the whole matter, which, though so tri- 
fling in appearance, is, in truth, a great dis- 
turber of the peace, and those are a jealous 
disposition and an inordinate vanity. The 
disposition that is not jealous is not per- 
petually hunting for hurts; takes life as it 
comes; aware of ill-will toward none, so 
suspicious of ill-will from none; if forgot- 
ten or overlooked, seeing or supposing some 
perfectly good reason for it; desirous rath- 
er of the comfort of others than of the flat- 
tery of self; not too sensitive to wounds 
which are like the bruises in old “dead 
men’s pinches,” all on one side; and al- 
ways well convinced of the truth of that 
old king’s wisdom which declares, “ Better 
is a handful with quietness than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation of 
spirit.” And the nature whose restless van- 
ity is not always expecting and claiming 
will never smart for want of recognition of 
the claims, will scarcely dream of rights be- 
fore the rights are acknowledged, can not 
live, indeed, in an atmosphere darkened by 
absurd conjecturings and imputings of evil 
intent. And to sum up the whole matter, one 
would suppose that the utter want of good 
taste in this complaint of fancied slights 
would repel the inordinate vanity as much 
as any other breach of the canons; and if 
one must needs fancy one’s self slighted at 
every turn, one should go into training to 
get the better of the tendency, and should 
that be found impossible, at least have the 
sense to keep quiet about it, and not to 
vaunt one’s shame. There is so much pain 
and trouble that is real in our few years of 

active life that it seems a sorry thing to 
add to it by all the weight of imagined 
trouble; and we should perhaps cease to 
care for such selfish tribulations if we once 
properly mused upon 
“ the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW DOLMAN, LONG POINTED OVER-SKIRT, AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT. 


HE seasonable costume illustrated on page 
765, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, has for its principal feature one of the 
new large Dolmans that are now so fashionable. 
The Dolman has been suddenly restored to favor 
because of its improved shape. It has always 
been considered a comfortable garment to wear, 
and one easily put off and on, but it was object- 
ed to by many because of the difficulty of mak- 
ing the back fit well, as it was apt to draw across 
the figure and get out of shape generally. In 
the new model given in this paper the back seams 
are sloped in such a way that they follow the 
outlines of the costume, supported below the 
waist by its very modest tournure, and do not 
need to be belted in. The seams from the shoul- 
der down leave the arms sufficient freedom, yet 
give the appearance of sloping shoulders and a 
slender figure. The black matelassé cloth used 
for the Dolman represented in the picture is the 
favorite material for such wraps when intended 
for general wear. This cloth is all wool, thick, 
soft, and yielding; it is roughly finished on the 
wrong side, and is warm enough for all but ex- 
tremely cold weather. A lining of farmer’s satin 
may be added if desired, but is not needed for 
mere appearance’ sake. For those who require 
greater warmth, the cloth is so supple that an in- 
terlining of flannel may be used, or else the silk 
wadded and quilted linings that are now sold in 
the shops by the yard. The smallest matelassé 
figures are most liked for these cloths; some are 
basket-woven, others are in armure designs, or 
else honey-comb squares or the Japanese zigzag 
figures. They cost from $5 to $8 50 a yard, 
measure nearly a yard and a half in width, and 
are used in black and invisible shades of blue, 
brown, or green. For lighter Dolmans gray or 
drab camel’s-hair cloths are used in those soft 
but thick qualities sold at $10 a yard. These 
are trimmed with a band of feathers, or else 
many rows of braid and deep fringe. Lower- 
priced Amazon cloth woven in close twills is em- 
ployed for very pretty Dolmans that are worn on 
semi-dress occasions, such as the matinées, shop- 
ping, and walking; this cloth is $3 a yard. For 
very dressy black Dolmans heavy armure silks 
such as are sold for $9 or $10 a yard are pre- 
ferred ; there are lower-priced silks with matelassé 
figures woven in a cotton or linen back, but these 
do not wear well, as the figure soon frays. Fur 
borders and deep Russian collars of fur shaped 
like that in the picture are made of black marten, 
and used on the handsome armure Dolmans. 
Ladies who have velvet Dolmans wil] wear them, 
but few new velvet ones will be bought, as the 
preference this season is for cloth or silk wraps. 
A fur lining of squirrel-lock or of chinchilla is 
worn inside Dolmans of heavily repped black 
silk, and of Sicilienne ‘either: plain. or figured. 
Little coquetries in the way of bows and pockets 
are added to Dolmans that are worn by quite 
young ladies. Thus two long gros grain ribbons 
are sewed at the neck and tied under the throat 
in a long-looped bow. Just below the waist line 
behind one long-looped bow is set on the middle 
seam, or else two smaller and narrow bows are 
set on each side of the middle quite low down. 
Pockets, or else merely flaps, are put straight 
across low down on the mantilla fronts, and each 
pocket supports a bow, and is edged below with 
fringe like that which borders the garment. The 
cashmere over-skirt and silk lower skirt represent- 
ed in the picture are of simple and stylish shape, 
but do not necessarily accompany the Dolman; 
it is considered an appropriate wrap with any 
costume, whether plain or elaborate, and no mat- 
ter whether the over dress be a polonaise or an 
upper skirt, or if there be a princesse dress with- 
out an over-skirt. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 


At the last openings of bonnets for this sea- 
son, capotes, close bonnets, and Gainsborough 
shapes are declared to be the accepted styles. 
The newest capotes sent out by Virot are very 
large, with soft puffed crowns, or else broad 
smooth ones, and close fronts trimmed with a 
fine fringe of ostrich feathers laid over a tulle 
pleating. Beautiful models of these come in pale 
pink, ivory white, and ¢illeul or linden green vel- 
vet, also in plain gros grain. Those of pink vel- 
vet have pink trimmings also; the feather fringe 
is pink, there are six or seven crushed pink roses 
(without foliage) massed on the right side, and 
pink ostrich tips curl down the left. Darker vel- 
vet capotes are lightened by folds and face trim- 
mings of white plush. Thus a peacock blue vel- 
vet capote to match a costume is lined with ivory 
white plush, and has a plush fillet or band on 
which is placed a single white rose and dark fo- 
liage. A buckle of Seehashoce feathers holds 
the gros grain ribbon which trims the crown. 

Close-clinging bonnets that fit to the sides of 
the head, are high in front, and have broad crowns 
sloping off abruptly behind, are the most popular. 
They are trimmed in the simplest manner by a 
bias band of velvet an inch and a half wide, lined 
with gros grain that forms two or three piping 
folds on the upper edge; this band is passed 
around the crown, lapped high on the right side, 
where one or perhaps two small steel ornaments 
are stuck, while an ostrich tip or a cluster of 
cocks’ plumes trims the left side. The face trim- 
ming is a facing with puffs, a band, or loops of 
velvet or gros grain of some becoming color. If 
the short back of the crown is objectionable on 
account of the manner of wearing the hair, a 
cache peigne or comb-like ornament of ribbon 
loops with long streamers is added. This is 
made of ribbon three inches wide arranged in 
three loops that stand upward from the bottom 
of the crown, two loops turned downward, and 
two long streamers. e straps that cross the 
loops in the middle are made of the band just 





described as passing around the crown. This 
model is excellent for black and other dark vel- 
vet or plush bonnets, and is also seen in ivory 
white felt, plush, and repped silk, The cream 
white is fast giving way to the ivory tint and to 
tilleu, which is cream with green tinges. The 
ivory white bonnets have for face trimmings a 
ruche of Valenciennes lace with roses in it, and 
long white tulle streamers held by roses; others 
need dark velvet face trimmings to relieve the 
hardness of thick white about the face. 

dark felt and velvet bonnets of close shape have 
chenille cord on the edge of the brim, or else they 
are left plain, with a glimpse of the lighter gros 
grain facings showing. The trimmings of ribbon 
or of gros grain are merely twisted around the 
crown, or else arranged in upturned loops, with 
short ends that are also turned upward; and if 
made of ribbon, these ends are notched in saw- 
teeth points in the way our mothers wore them a 
generation ago. 

For young ladies are the loveliest Gainsborough 
bonnets—not hats in the exaggerated shapes worn 
during the summer, but oddly shaped, one-sided 
bonnets of black or dark velvet made gay with 
clusters of roses, and requiring a handsome and 
elaborate coiffure beneath them, and, more than 
all else, a young face. For such a setting these 
bonnets make an appropriate frame, especially 
with dressy carriage toilettes. Worn with plain 
faces that have lost their youth, they are absurd 
caricatures, A black velvet Gainsborough has 
for its only touch of color two or three cardinal 
roses stuck in the front on the black velvet band. 
A velvet band piped with silk is around the 
crown. Two black ostrich tips fastened on top 
of the brim nod over on the face trimming, and 
a wing of a blackbird is on the left side erect 
against the brim, which is turned up only at that 
point. Price $38. Another of similar design is 
of myrtle green velvet, with wild roses of pale 
yellow shade stuck in the front and on the up- 
turned side. 

New velvet turbans are made very large, with 
handkerchief crowns that give the true Oriental 
effect. The brim of the turban is high, and is 
covered with six or seven pleats of velvet, turned 
upward, lapping, and passed around the head. 
The soft crown is then covered with a three-cor- 
nered piece of velvet, which hangs in two ends 
behind that are edged with lace. A cluster of 
flowers and feather tips posed on the left.side is 
the only trimming. 

BOURETTE, ETC. 


Bourette is the name given to a new fabric im- 
ported for over dresses. It is mixed silk and 
wool in damask designs, with the ground of silk 
and the wool figure raised in rough threads like 
thick locks of wool. It is $3 or $4 a yard, and 
is single width. Quaint old-time shades and 
odd contrasts are shown in this stuff, such as car- 
dinal red grounds with green, blue, or black fig- 
ures, or blue grounds with red or gray designs, 
or else olive. It is to be worn over skirts of vel- 
vet or of silk, and is highly esteemed by French 
modistes. Another new fabric shows stripes of 
tufted siik and wool in gay colors, such as red 
with green, red with blue, and with brown. This 
is single width, and from $3 50 to $4 50 a yard. 
Among less expensive and less showy stuffs are 
all-wool damask goods for 75 cents a yard, and 
heavier qualities for $1 10. For tasteful and 
serviceable polonaises or other over dresses is 
basket-woven cloth of single width in bottle green, 
navy blue, and seal brown shades at $1 75; this 
is probably the most acceptable of all the winter 
fabrics for ladies who want plain yet stylish 
things. Camel’s-hair in the colors just quoted, 
and of the fleecy rough-finished surfaces now in 
vogue, costs from $2 to $4 a yard, and is double 
width. 

HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 


Polonaises that are to be worn both in the 
house and the street are provided with an extra 
lining of flannel that may be basted in for street 
wear. This lining is of white twilled flannel, 
made separately from the polonaise, but similar- 
ly shaped, and is long enough to reach down over 
the hips, where the drapery of the skirt begins. 
It is simply pinked on the edges, not hemmed, 
and is provided with sleeves. Ladies who have 
thin arms have flannel linings for all close sleeves, 
and others, to give greater roundness, have a slight 
wadding in the sleeves. White silk silesia waist 
linings of twilled stripes are used by the best 
dress-makers for handsome dresses. These twill- 
ed silks are softer than the gros grain linings for- 
merly used, and are more pliable. The long seams 
of these linings are pressed open, and each edge 
is bound with narrow white ribbon; even the 
dress protecter of oil-silk or of chamois placed 
under the arms is covered with white silk and 
bound with ribbon. These long seams are most 
usually sewed by machine even by French dress- 
makers, but in most of the well-made imported 
dresses all other seams are sewed by hand. 

As we have said before, dress skirts are not 
lined. Worth uses horse-hair facings that are 
very strong, but not stiff. This facing is half a 
yard deep, and as it is fess pliable than the fab- 
ric of the dress, the top can not be sewed to the 
dress, but must be bound with thin ribbon, and 
this ribbon is then hemmed to the dress with 
blind stitches. On the bottom of this horse-hair 
facing is another facing of alpaca the color of 
the dress, cut bias, and about a finger length deep. 
For house dresses skirt braid is not used, the ma- 
terial of the dress being turned up about an inch 
on the alpaca facing, but for street dresses a braid 
is necessary to protect the edge. This braid is 
not used as a binding, but is laid flat on the fa- 
cing, with the merest edge like a piping showing 
below the skirt ; it requires two rows of sewing 
to keep it in place, one of running stitches near 
the bottom and the hemming on at the top. To 
tie back skirts two sets of strong strings, either 
of tape or of ribbon an inch wide, are sewed to 
the second side seams, Ladies who arrange their 





own skirts make the mistake of putting these 
strings up too high; they should be quite low 
down in the skirt, and above them (yet half a 
yard below the belt) is a drawing string run in a 
casing that extends across the’ back breadth be- 
tween the second seams on the sides. This ar- 
rai ent has much to do with giving the pretty 
fan-like effect to the back of the skirt. 

A pretty fashion for trimming the bottom of 

dress skirts is that of putting thick fringe to fall 
over pleatings. Thus on a knife-pleated flounce 
of black silk which is four or five inches deep 
there falls from the top a fringe two inches wide ; 
above this is an erect knife-pleated frill an inch 
and a half wide. This is one of Worth’s favor- 
ite designs ; the trimming is alike all around the 
skirt. 
Some black silk dresses for house wear are cut 
to represent a court train, which, instead of go- 
ing up the sides of the skirt to the waist, is ex- 
tended across the fronts, where it forms a lapped 
tablier, and is then sewed to the belt. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames M. A. Connetty & Barré; Miss Swirzer; 
Miss Kenosr, successor to Miss M. A. Pacz; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co. 





: PERSONAL. ; 


REAL estate must be looking up in Chicago. 
According to the New Century, a young woman 
of that city has just established a real estate 

ency, and cleared $500 in the first month. On 
the same street is the office of Miss ELLEN CuL- 
VER, for eight years the Chicago manager of the 
large real estate business done by the Baltimore 
millionare Mr. HoLL. Miss CuLver has three 
hundred tenants in charge, and collects rents as 
successfully as if she used the chest tone instead 
of the ‘‘ sweet, low voice, that excellent thing in 
woman.”’ 

—Epmunp Yates has edited a book in which 
are passages on the theological superiority of 
the Church of England, and an amused critic 
says that the only solution of this puzzle is that 
on which CHaRLes Lams fell back when Haz- 
LITT, in sheer bewilderment, after a gorgeous the- 
osophic oration from COLERIDGE, asked ‘ Elia’’ 
to explain what could possibly be meant by all 
that had just been poured out on the subjects 
of regeneration, the office of the Church, and 
similar topics. ‘*Oh, you know,” stuttered 
Lamp, “‘ there was always a g-g-g-great d-deal of 
f-fun in CoLERIDGE!”’ 

—Witi1aM H. Browy, of Pittsburg, lately 
deceased, left a fortune of $3,250,000. .. early 
life he was content to dig coal at one and a half 
cents a bushel. 

—Mrs. MaxweELt (Miss Brappon) is thus 
sketched by ‘‘ Grace Greenwood :” ‘“* Among the 
novelties there was one whom I am tempted 
slightly to sketch, simply because I found her 
so unlike my idea of the author of certain ex- 
traordinary romances, startlingly strong in style 
and situations, and boldly original fn invention 
of character, if not in plot. This was a fair, 
rosy, plump, gentle-mannered lady of middle 
age, a good example of an English ‘fine woman,’ 
a agreeable, but undemonstrative, and appar- 
ently unimaginative—not at all like one given 
to burning the midnight oil to sentiment, trag- 
edy, mysteries, or scenes, but who was, never- 
theless, Miss BRaDDON, the queen of sensational 
story-writers.”’ 

—Mr. Isaac Furnas BraGe died a few days 
since, in Brooklyn, at the age of ninety. When 
the late ALEXANDER T. STEWaRT first came to 
this country he secured employment as assistant 
teacher in Mr. Brage’s school. 

—The Prussian government has interested it- 
self as to the fair hair and blue eyes of its chil- 
dren. On a certain day it ordered every school 
in Prussia to make return of the color of the 
eyes and hair of the pupils. The number exam- 
ined was 4,127,766. Sut of that number 4,070,923 
were under fourteen years of age. With regard 
to the color of the hair, 72 per centum had 
blonde, 26 per centum brown, and 1.21 per cen- 
tum black hair. With regard to the color of the 
skin, Prussia has only 6.53 per centum of bru- 
nette complexion. In Bavaria the brunette 
complexion claims 15 per centum, the black hair 
5 per centum, the brown hair 41 per centum, the 
fair hair 54 per centum; and it is argued from 
this that the darker complexion in Germany 
came from the south—rather a bold generaliza- 
tion, if one considers the mixture of tribes in 
Germany even at so late a time as the invasion 
of the barbarians into the Roman Empire. The 
report contains a number of curious observa- 
tions—for instance, that nearly one-third of the 
Jewish school-children are fair, which would 
certainly not be the impression left upon a cas- 
ual spectator by the ordinary run of the Jewish 
population. 

—When Prince ALBERT died, an editorial in 
the London Telegraph so gratified the Queen 
that she ordered a copy of the paper to be sent 
daily to each of the royal palaces. Ever since 
then a royal edition of twenty-five copies has 
been daily printed in the highest style of the art 
and duly forwarded. No payment has ever been 
asked or offered. 

—King Louis of Bavaria has returned as unex- 
pectedly and mysteriously as he vanished. The 
ministers were discussing his absence in the 
Council-chamber, when he walked in and said, 
“ Now, — to business.’’ 

—Dr. J. C. AYgR has built, at a cost of $60,000, 
and given to the town of Ayer, Massachusetts, a 
Town-hall, which was dedicated a few days since, 
and a speech delivered by Senator BouTWELL. 

—Mr. Vat PrinseP is commissioned to pro- 
ceed to India to paint a great historical picture 
of the proclamation of the Empire at Delhi. 
The artist is to receive $25,000 for his work, and 

for expenses. 

—General MEREDITH ReaD, United States min; 
ister to Greece, has presented to the State De- 
partment at Washington an interesting and 
unique gift—a remarkable relic recently discov- 
ered in making excavations at the base of the 
southern wall of the Acropolis at Athens. It is 
nothing less than a treaty between the Athenians 
and Chalcedonians of the third year of the eighty- 
third Olympiad (446-445 B.c.), engraved upon a 
large block of Pentelic marble several years be- 
fore the Parthenon was commenced by the orders 
of PericLes. Not a letter is missing from this 
remarkable document. It completes a passage 
of Taucyp1pgs, and is referred to by PLUTARCH 
and Dioporvs Sicutus. Immediately after it 





was brought to light by the learned secretary of 
the society, M. Cocmanoapis, General Reap or- 
dered a plaster casi to be taken, of the size of the 
original. This was handsomely framed in a dark 
olive-wood case, with a door to preserve the in- 
scription, and an appropriate dedication in gold 
letters. Our minister then forwarded this unique 
copy of this most ancient diplomatic instrument 
as his personal gi%t to the Department of State 
at Washington. 

—The Gazette de Lausanne is careful to inform 
its readers that Mr. DiskaEti has just been pro- 
moted to the er by the title of ‘‘ Duke” 
of Beaconsfield. ‘ Well,” said a friend of M. 
Turers to the ex-President, “there is now no 
more DiskaE.i. He is Lord BeaconsPIe.pD in 
the House of Lords.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ assented the emi- 
nent man; “and apropos of this I will tell you 
a story. M. Guizor and I were once members 
of a cabinet presided over by Marshal MoxTIER, 

uke of Trévise. The marshal was determined 
that no one should forget his very new rank. At 
one of our first sittings, when the kins was pres- 
ent, he asked me in an affable tone, ‘ How is Ma- 
damela Baronne Tuters?’ ‘ Quite well, marshal, 
only she is not a baroness,’ ‘Ah, I thought—’ 
Two or three days later the marshal repeated his 
question in the same terms. I thanked him, but 
remarked that Madame TateErs continued not to 
be a baroness. ‘Ah,’ said the duke, ‘I am sur- 
prised.’ At this moment M. Guizor looked up, 
and somewhat impatiently chimed in, ‘M. le 
Duc, when M. Tues and I wish to be titled, 
we shall be dukes.’ The king, who was again 
present, burst out laughing, and the marshal 
never again inquired after the health of Madame 
THiers.” 

—Mr. Bancrort has returned to his home at 
Washington and resumed his historical labors. 
He will give this coming winter to the comple- 
tion of his volume upon the history of the Unit- 
ed States from the peace of 1782 to the inaugura- 
tion of WasHINGTON in 1789—a period full of 
interest, and requiring careful research, discrim- 
inating judgment, and peculiar powers of por- 
traiture. Mr. BaNncrorT ‘s now seventy-six 
years old. 

—A few days ago Mr. WatTER, of the London 
Times, was taken to the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge—a reformatory institution for young peo- 
ple, but not a penal one. It turned out, during 
the exercises that were gone through with in 
Mr. WaLTER’s presence, that after the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was opened, the managers of the 
Reformatory were very desirous that all the boys 
and girls in the institution should improve their 
minds by visiting it. Where the money for this 
was to come from was a question to which no 
answer was at hand, until one gentieman of Phil- 
adelphia, whose heart and hand are always open 
to help others, generously said: “‘I will bear 
all the expense of sending every boy and girl in 
your institution to the Exhibition. I will pay 
the car fare, the admission fee, and for a lunch 
for every child.” The managers were very glad 
of this offer, and at once accepted it. It is searce- 
ly necessary to say that the gentleman who did 
this was Mr. Gzoree W. CHILps. 

—Mr. 8. H. Waxes, of this city, gives this 
pleasant reminiscence of Joun Brieut, that oc- 
curred at the Reform Club in London: ‘I had,’ 
says Mr. WaLes, ‘‘a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Bricut from Mr. GregLey, and was most 
courteously received. In the course of the con- 
versation Mr. BRIGHT made many inquiries about 
our country, and eviticed much accurate knowl- 
edge of our political affairs. I said to Mr. 
Brient that I knew of no Englishman whocould 
meet a more cordial reception in America than 
himself, and expressed the hope that we might 
give him welcome. He replied that that was 
one of the chief reasons why he did not pay us a 
visit, as he thought the fuss that might be made 
about him would be embarrassing. ‘* Why,’ said 
he, ‘when my friend CoBpen was in America, 
they actually refused to take his railway fare.’ 
Mr. Bricut was evidently surprised at this—to 
us—common courtesy.” 

—Mr. Pattie GitBert HameErrTon, the distin- 
guished author and artist, is descended from an 
ancient and noble family. One of his ancestors, 
Sir SrepHEN HAMERTON, was executed for join- 
ing the Northern insurrection against Henry 
Vv Mr. HameErTon is forty-two years old. 
When he was five and a half years old he began 
to study Latin, and when he was eleven he imag- 
ined that he had a definite literary ambition. 
He cherished a singular abhorrence of Greek and 
Latin, and whatever he learned of them in one 
day he readily forgot the next. He took an in- 
tense interest in his own country’s hen and 
Scorr was one of the idols of his boyhood. He 
could not honestly sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, and could not, there- 
fore, be admitted to Oxford, though prepared 
for entrance. He accordingly resolved to be a 
landscape painter, and has devoted himself to 
art and literature ever since. He married a 
charming Frenchwoman, Mademoiselle Evest- 
nig GINDkI£Z, who has written novels, and who 
enters into her husband’s studies and occupa- 
tions with the deepest sympathy, and is at the 
same time a devoted housewife. 

—The London World, of October 11, contains 
a sketch of ‘‘ Mr. Lowg at Sherbrooke.’’ After 
alluding to the trees, and before describing the 

»hysical and mental peculiarities of the ex-min- 

ter, the following humorous picture is given 
of one of his favorite pets: ‘On the bright green 
lawn a pug is disporting herself; a veritable pug 
of pugs, with large soft loving eyes, delicious 
nez retroussé, a forehead dimpled with a thousand 
priceless wrinkles, and tail curled so tightly 
over her glossy back that the mind recoils from 
the problem of untwisting it. She is the partic- 
ular pet of Mr. Lows, who declares that she 
possesses every quality that a dog should have, 
and is absolutely faultless. Her owner has no 
fear of the Tories even dona ferentes ; for she was 
given to him by the wife of the government 

whip, after whom ehe is called, as a compliment 
of unusual if not entirely original character, 
Winnie. When she came into the hands of her 
now proud possessor, he, consumed by that thirst 
for information from which he still suffers, took 
down a natural history, and looking out pug, 
under the heading of dog, discovered to his ter- 
ror that ‘the pug is a species of diminutive or 
degenerate bull-dog endowed with all the bad, 
and none of the good, qualities of that animal’— 
a sentence containing the bald falsehood and 
crass ignorance sometimes found in antithesis. 
Luckily Mr. Lowg, though a devourer of printed 
matter, is not a devout believer in all he sees in 
type, and took Winnie at once to the heart which 
she has since occupied.” 











Crochet_and Knitted 
Cap for Elderly Lady. 


Tus cap consists of a 
crown worked in Afghan 
stitch with blue zephyr worst- 
ed, and edged with two ruffled 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet Epaine For LINGERIE. trips which are knit with 
white split 
zephyr worst- 


ed, and are fin- 
ished on the 
under edge with 
a crochet round 
of blue filling 
silk. - Similar 
strips finished 
at the top with 
a row of points 
crocheted with 
blue split zeph- 
yr worsted form the strings ; the crown is adjusted with a blue worst- 
ed cord finished on the ends with tassels, which is run through the 
edge stitches. Bows of blue silk ribbon form the trimming. For 
the crown cut of net a round piece ten inches and seven-eighths in 
diameter, and work by this pattern in Afghan stitch, narrowing and 
wiaening as may be required, in the usual manner. For the lower 
rufne (on a foundation of 354 stitches) and for the upper ruffle (on a 
founaation of 332 stitches) work in rounds going back and forth, as 
foliows: 1st round.—Sl. (slip), always alternately t. t. o. (throw the 
threaa over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together) ; finally, 1 k. (knit 
plam). 2d round.— All knit plain. 3d round.—Sl., * twice alter- 
nateiy 1 k., t. t.o.; four times k. 2 together, then t. t.0., 1 k., t. t. 0, 
and repeat from 
*; finally, 1 k. 
Repeat eight times 
the 2d and 8d 
rounds, and on 
the lower ruffle, 
for the wider part 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epnaine ror LincErie. 


the back, work 
besides on 110 st. 
there five times 





Fig. 1.—Vicyxerre ror HanpkKercnier.— Waite 
EmBromwery. 


Faire Costume wits Inpia SHAWL ARRANGED aS A POLONAISE. 


in the middle of | 
| and set them on the crown. 
| edge with one round crocheted as follows: 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[NovemBrr 25, 1876. 
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Crocuet anp Kyirrep Cap ror Experty Lapy. 


the 2d and 8d rounds, but from the 2d of these rounds on 
cast off always 5 st. at the beginning of each round (the 
foundation st. form the under edge of the ruffle). Join the 
finished strips on the ends on the wrong side, gather them, 
Finish the ruffles on the under 
Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next hole, 3 ch. The 
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Borper For LINGERIE. 


strips forming the strings are 
worked in a similar manner, each 
on a foundation of 176 st., 18 
rounds deep, and are finished on 
the side where the st. were cast 
off with a row of points, as fol- 
lows: 1st round (with blue split 
zephyr worsted).—Always alter- 
nately 1 de, (double crochet) on 
the next edge st., 1 ch., pass over 
1 st. 2d round—-x 1 sc, on 
the next de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 5 de. on the upper 
veins of the second following dc., 
2 ch., pass over ] de., and repeat 
from >. Finally, furnish the 
cap with the trimming as shown 
by the illustration. 


Vignettes for Handker- 
chiefs.—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Test vignettes are worked in 


satin and half-polka stitch with 
fine white embroidery cotton. 


Border for Lingerie. 

To work this border transfer 
the design to linen, and run on 
point lace braid for the upper 
edge. For the connecting bars 
stretch the thread back and 
forth, and overcast it with but- 
ton - hole stitches. Work the 
wheels and lace stitches with fine 
thread, and edge all the design 
figures in button-hole stitch with 
similar thread. Fill the flowers 
and vines with cross-seam stitch- 
es of fine tatting cotton, orna- 
ment the point lace braid with 
similar stitches, and finish the 
outer edge of the border with 
picot braid. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the mate- 
rial between the design figures 
on the wrong side. 


Faille Costume with 
India Shawl arranged 
as a Polonaise. 

Tue skirt of this elegant cos- 
tume is made of ink blue faille, 
trimmed with gathered ruffles of 
the material. The polonaise is 
formed of an India shawl ar- 
ranged as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and trimmed with bows of 
gros grain ribbon. 





CasamereE Dinner Dress.—Fr 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is work- 
ed with crochet cotton, No. 
100, crosswise, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—19 ch. (chain 
stitch), ing 
back on these, 
work 3 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 
the eleventh ch., 
2 ch., 3 de. on the 
next st. (stitch), 
8 ch., 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on 
the fourth fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., 
8 de. on the fourth following st., 2 ch., 8 de. on the next st. 2d 
round.—Turn the work (this is done in every following round, and 
will not be referred to further), 2 ch., 6 de., the middle 2 of which are 
separated by 2 ch., on the 2 ch. between 6 de. in the preceding round, 
8 ch., 1 se. on the next se., 3 ch., 6 de., the middle 2 of which are sep- 
arated by 2 ch., on the next 2 ch. between 6 de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. 8d round.—b ch., 6 de., the middle 2 of 
which are separated by 2 ch.,on the next 2 ch. between 6 de. in the 
preceding round, 7 ch., 6 de. as before on the next 2 ch. between 6 
de. 4th round.—8 ch., 6 de, as before on the next 2 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 
1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the next 7 
ch., 3 ch., 6 de. 
as before on the 
next 2 ch. be- 
tween 6 de., 2 
ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the 
next 5 ch. 5th 
round.—5 ch., 6 
de. as before on. 
the next 2 ch. be- 
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tween 6 de., 8 ch., 1 se. on the next sc., 3 ch., 6 de. as before on the next 2 
ch., 1 ch., 7 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
ch, before the next 6 dc. at the beginning of the 2d round. 
Six times alternately 5 ch., 
ceding round; then 5 ch., 1 se. on the ch. before the next 6 de., 2 ch., 6 de. 


as before on the next 2 ch., 7 ch., 6 dc. as before on the next 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 


de, on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. Continue the 
design in the manner of 
the last 4 rounds, observ- 
ing, however, that the pat- 
tern figure of the open- 
work middle strip only 
comprises 3 rounds, while 
the other part of the edg- 
ing requires 4 rounds. 
The edging Fig. 2 is 
worked with mignardise 
and crochet cotton, No, 80, 
as follows: Ist round (on 
one side of the mignar- 
dise).— * 1 se. on the next 
loop, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
following loop; for one 
bar 13 ch., going back on 
these and passing over 1 
st., work 11 se. on the 
next 11 st.; + 1 sc. on 
the next loop, twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
following loop; then fora 
bar 9 ch., going back on 
these and passing over 1 
st., 8 sc. on the next 8 st. ; 
repeat four times from +; 
then 1 se. on the next 
loop, twice alternately 1 


ch., 1 se. on the following loop; for a bar work 11 ch., drop 
the st. from the needle, take up the single st. on the free 
end of the lst to 6th of the bars worked previously and 
also the st. dropped from the needle, and then work off all 
the st. on the needle together; going back on the 11 ch. 
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6th round.— 
1 se. on the next ch. between 2 de. in the pre- 
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Fig. 3.—Dress 
Fron ELDERLY 
Lapy. 


Fig. 4.—Svcir ror Gren 
rrom 10 To 12 Years 
OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Casnwerr Dryner Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Illustra- 
tion on Page 756.] 
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Fig. 6.—Ptain anp Srrirep 
Limousine WALKING 
Scrr. 


alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 
2st. 3d round (on the other side of the mignardise). 
ly 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 slip stitch on the first of these), on the 
first of the middle 9 loops in the next scallop, in doing which catch the loop 
at the same time with the sl. (slip stitch) of the p., 2 


ch., and pass over 
* Eight times alternate- 


ch.; then 1 p. on the 
following loop, three times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sl. on 
the next loop; then 6 sl 
on the following 6 loops, 1 
ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 
2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the single ch. before the 
last worked before the 6 
sl. (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped 
st. through), twice alter- 
nately 1 ch.,1 p.; then 1 
ch., 1 se. on the last sl. 
worked on a loop, 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 

The edging Fig. 3 is 
worked with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, as follows: 
lst round.—6 ch., 2 de. on 
the first of the 6 ch., work- 
ing off the upper veins of 
these de. together, 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch 
and 1 sc. on the first of 
these), 1 sl. on the first st. 
of the first p., 6 ch., 2 de. 
on the first of these 6 ch., 


*x 3p 


working off the upper veins of the de. together, 2 de. on 
the st. on which the 2 de. before the last were crocheted, 
working off the upper veins of the de. together, 11 ch., 
fasten the eighth of these to the middle of the free 5 of 
the 6 ch. worked last (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and draw 
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11 ch., working off the upper veins of these 2 de. 
together, and repeat from *. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 sc. on the free 5 of the next 
11 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch. 

The edging Fig. 4 is worked with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, as follows: Ist round.—»* 5 ch., 3 
ste. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 5 
ch., 5 ch., 1 ste. on the same st. on which the 3 
xtc. were worked, 4 ch., fasten to the st. on which 
the ste, was worked, 6 ch., 2 dc. separated by 5 
ch. on the ch. before the 3 ste. worked previous- 
ly, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the third of 
the 3 ste. worked previously, and repeat from *. 
2d round.—Always alternately 3 sc. on the next 
5 ch. between 2 ste. in the preceding round, 2 sc. 
on the next 4 ch., 1 ch. 
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FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 
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CHAPTER X. 
WAR. 


GraziELLa was a young lady with theorfes 
somewhat in advance of her experience. And 
one of these theories was, that no girl should 
show her lover, no woman her husband, how 
much she cared for him. Men, according to her, 
should be always kept in the attitude of expect- 
ant supplication, of submissive adoration, with a 
wholesome fear of consequences should they dare 
to relax; and to make them sure of their hold- 
ing was to destroy what was most valuable in 
their love, namely, their sense of insecurity, with 
the means to be taken to win better terms for 
themselves. 

“Jf you are kind to them one day, you should 
be cool the next. It is so good to tantalize 
them,” she said one day to Venetia, with an air 
of profound wisdom, “ Nothing can be so stupid 
as to show any man how much you love him, or 
to let him think that he is dearer to you than 
you are to him. We should be always queens— 
never slaves. And that is my advice to you, 
Venny, if ever you are engaged ; unless you want 
to be unhappy and lose your lover by too much 
love.” 

In pursuance of which theory, Graziella, now 
that the early days of enchantment were over and 
the haleyon seas disturbed, set herself with de- 
liberation to show Ernest Pierrepoint that he 
was not secure, and that if she chose she could, 
and if he did not mind what he was about she 
would. And the rod with which she ruled him 
was his jealousy of Charley Mossman on the one 
side, and her jealousy of Venetia on the other. 
If he paid ordinary attention to Venetia, and 
sometimes more than ordinary in spite of all the 
girl’s own endeavors to prevent it, she flirted with 
Charley Mossman; and the more her lover show- 
ed annoyance, the more she gave him cause. She 
had no great difficulty in this, for Charley was, 
as we have said, a soft kind of person where 
women were concerned, and far too simply honest, 
for his own part, to suspect the dishonesty of oth- 
ers. Though Ernest’s love was as sacred to Char- 
ley as any other man’s would have been—which 
is saying every thing—still, if a beautiful little 
creature shows you that she likes you better than 
her own assigned particular he, what can you do ? 
he used to think, with mingled pleasure and dis- 
comfort, when Graziella played off her sweetest 
airs on him, and gave him to understand that she 
thought him far nicer than Ernest, and wished— 
what? He was made to feel as if in a mill, good, 
honest, stupid fellow, where he was hammered on 
by conflicting feelings, and turned round by be- 
wildering influences, till he was dizzy and did not 
know his own footing. 

The whole thing, indeed, was a vicious circle. 
Charley’s facility for victimization made Graziella 
more and more determined to keep him as a 
make-weight against Ernest’s roving propensi- 
ties ; Ernest, inflamed with jealousy and inflated 
with vanity, drew off to Venetia in part for con- 
solation, in part for revenge—not doubting that 
he had only to beckon to his past love to be re- 
instated in his old place and have all his old 
privileges restored. Graziella, on her side, in- 
flamed with jealousy and inflated with vanity, 
flirted with Charley still more audaciously as a 
set-off, and quarreled with Ernest still more bit- 
terly as a punishment; and then both appealed 
to the harassed common friend, and each demand- 
ed her candid opinion—which meant her unquali- 
fied approval and unshared sympathy. Uncertain 
what to do, and unable to say what she knew, she 
took refuge in silence, by which she offended 
both, and got from each just as much blame as 
if she had taken the other side outright. It was, 
in truth, a miserable time of turmoil and dis- 
tress ; and her only pleasure was when Ernest and 
Graziella, reconciled after an outbreak, went away 
out of sight and hearing altogether, and she was 
left alone, or with Colonel Camperdown and his 
sister Emily—almost as often now at Oak-tree 
House as Ernest or Charley Mossman. 

Here, at least, were no love-makings and no 
jealousies, no quarrelings and no excited recon- 
ciliations, but only quiet friendship and peaceful 
meetings—Harold standing to her as her brother, 
or rather as a nineteenth-century impersonation of 
Great-heart, while good, plain, affectionate Emily, 
if less an object of idealizing worship than fairy- 
like and fascinating Graziella, was infinitely more 
satisfactory as a sisterly kind of friend. Harold, 
too, though his conversation was divested of all 
dazzling attributes, though he neither sang nor 
talked art, nor yet rolled out misty phrases of 
glittering nonsense, was so solid,so strong, so 

eminently manly and trustworthy, that Venetia 





was beginning to think that perhaps these were 
qualities more to the purpose in life than poetic- 
al charm, and that, man with man, Colonel Cam- 
perdown was the one most worthy of respect of 
any whom she knew. 

“] wish that he had been my brother,” she one 
day said to herself, with a sigh. “He would not 
have let me get into all my trouble if he had been. 
Only I think he judges poor Mr. Pierrepoint a lit- 
tle harshly,” put in her generous, tender self, 
woman-like unable to condemn as he deserved 
the man who had won her first young love— 
though he had flung it aside when he had got it 
as if it had been of no more value than a bit of 
bric-d-brac—a cracked china tea-cup, say, or a bon- 
bonniére of Battersea enamel. But the true wom- 
an, God bless her! is forgiving; and Venetia was 
essentially the true woman. 

“ Which do you like the best?” asked Graziella 
of Ernestgone day, after they had made up a tre- 
mendous quarrel about nothing in the world that 
any one could understand, and Venetia had been 
the peace-maker. 

“The best of what ?” he answered. 

“ Angels or demons?” she said, leveling her 
beautiful eyes at him. ‘For myself, I think that 
angels are a little insipid ; don’t you? They are 
very sweet and all that, but a trifle too sugary for 
my taste.” 

“What am I expected to say?” returned Er- 
nest, smiling as if he read nothing of her secret 
meaning and was really occupied only with the 
question as put. “If I say demons, where do I 
place you? But you have given your verdict 
against the angels, and truly you are not one of 
the insipid kind that you have described.” 

“No,” said Graziella, quietly, “ 1am not an an- 
gel. Venny is, if you like; but I am not.” 

“Are you a demon, then?” he returned, his 
handsome eyes laughing into hers. 

“You would say so,” she said, smiling back 
into his. ‘ You think worse of me than any one 
in the world has ever done,” with a delicious little 
look—one of those looks which challenge a man’s 
profoundest adulation. “TI know quite well that 
I am a demon, a horrid little demon, in your eyes, 
Ernest.” 

“So? who told you this ?” he asked, still smil- 
ing. 

“Yourself,” said Graziella. “ You admire Ven- 
ny too much to admire me. Tell me, Ernest 
dear,” putting on a pretty, matter-of-fact, but yet 
wholly sincere and interested air, “why did you 
not marry Venetia Greville ?” 

“ Because of Graziella Despues,” he answered, 
forgetting at the moment how often and how sol- 
emnly he had sworn that he had never had any 
other feeling for the “ poor little thing” than one 
of the most tepid and subdued admiration, and 
that there had never been even the ghost of what 
is called “ love-making” between them. 

“ And if I had not come ?”’ she said, caressing- 
ly, her hands clasped on his arm and her eyes 
looking up into his. ‘ You would have married 
her then ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, kissing her hand. “Think 
what I should have missed.” 

“Oh, you are bound to say that now,” said 
Graziella, a little coldly. She unclasped her 
hands and withdrew her eyes. “Of course you 
can not tell me to my face that you would rather 
have married some other girl, but I dare say you 
feel in your heart that you would.” 

“T dare say I do not,” he answered, with a 
greater show of patience than he felt; for her 
perpetual uneasiness of temper was trying him 
more than he cared to own just yet to himself. 
He liked a little of it. It excited him, gave col- 
or to his life, and kept his love alive; but there 
is a world of difference between swimming and 
drowning, and just now he felt drowning rather 
than swimming. 

“Poor dear Venetia! I am sure I am very 
sorry that I ever came to stand in her way like 
this,” Graziella went on to say with great com- 
passion, admirably put on. “If I had known 
that you were in love with her, Ernest, I would 
have gone back to school at once, instead of stay- 
ing here to make her miserable. 1 am very sor- 
ry for it all—I am sure I am !” 

“It is rather late in the day for remorse, my 
darling,” said Ernest, dryly; “and I do not think 
that you have learned any thing more now than 
what you knew before.” 

“That means that I tell stories,” said Grazi- 
ella. “Iam very much obliged to you, Ernest. 
It is not often that girls hear such things from 
gentlemen. It is a new experience at all events,” 
with a short laugh, rising from the seat under the 
horse-chestnut where so much of their love-mak- 
ing and bickering was transacted. 

“Good God! Graziella, what has come to you 
of late ?” cried Ernest. ‘“ You seem possessed by 
the determination to make me miserable! I can 
not please you now, do what I may, and you only 
seek occasion for quarreling with me. What 
does it all mean? Tell me only what you want 
me to do, or not to do, and I will do any thing 
you like—be any thing to please you. Let us 
understand each other, in Heaven’s name, for this 
kind of thing can not go on!” 

“If you want to break off our engagement, say 
so, Ernest,” said Graziella; “but don’t try to 
throw the blame on me.” 

“T think it is you who want to break it off,” 
retorted Ernest, uncomfortably. 

“Oh! I would never ask any man to keep to 
me who did not wish it himself,” said Graziella, 
tossing her little head. “If you are tired of me, 
you have only to say so, and you will not find me 
so very anxious to keep to you.” 

“You are unjust, Graziella,” said Ernest. 

“ And you are cruel,” answered Graziella. 

Which, by-the-bye, he was not; but it is a safe 
and easy accusation to make against a lover, and 
one that comes quite naturally to a woman when 
she is in the wrong. 

At this moment Charley Mossman rode up to 
the door, and Graziella saw him. So did Ernest. 
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“Tam going in to dear Venny,” she said, sud- 
denly. 

Ernest lounged up from the seat. 

“Yes,” he said, affectedly, “let us go in.and 
see dear Venny. She is always so sweet and 
tranquil—like a moonlight evening in July.” 

“After a storm, I suppose?” Graziella re- 
turned. 

“ After a storm,” said Ernest. 

“T see Mr. Mossman; what a nice, dear fellow 
he is!” the Creole said, with as much affectation 
as her lover; “so sweet-tempered and honest 
and faithful—a man that one can trust so thor- 
oughly—a man that would never pretend the 
same thing to two girls at once, and that would 
be constant and amiable for life. He and Venny 
would make such a splendid couple! Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Indeed, yes,” yawned Ernest; “an ideal 
couple; both fair, tall, good-natured, and moon- 
light-colored.” 

“Or Venny and that handsome Colonel Cam- 
perdown ?” returned the Creole, seeing that her 
former harpoon had not struck. 

The man’s pale*face flamed. He could afford 
to accept the suggestion which gave Venetia to 
Charley, whom he despised as the shifty and 
clever despise the honest and obtuse; but he 
could not pretend indifference to the chances of 
Harold Camperdown, whom he hated because he 
feared, and by whom he knew himself to be 
gauged and measured. 

“T do not think you show yourself very care- 
ful for your friend’s happiness in making such a 
choice as this for her,” he said, loftily; but it 
was a loftiness which it was not very difficult to 
see through, “Of all men living I think Colonel 
Camperdown the least fit to take care of such a 
woman as Miss Greville.” 

“Why?” asked Graziella, always walking to- 
ward the house. ‘ What have you against him? 
I am sure he is most delightful when he chooses 
—much more delightful than you, Ernest, when 
you are in one of your odious tempers—like to- 
day.” 

“You would like me to say the same thing of 
Miss Greville to you, would you not?” flared out 
Ernest, hotly. 

‘“‘T should like you to be sincere enough to be 
able to say it,” she answered, coolly. 

Which last amenity brought her to the drawing- 
room window, standing open to the lawn. Pass- 
ing through with her pretty gliding step she went 
in, saying, “‘Venny dear!” to stop confusedly 
and add, ** Oh, Mr. Mossman, you here !” as if his 
being there was a thing both unknown to her 
and of supreme importance—something to make 
her blush and hesitate, look shyly down and then 
look shyly up; in short, put on all the airs of 
pretty consciousness by which young women let 
men know their power and learn that they are 
dangerously dear. 

Whereupon Ernest, going up to Venetia, said, 
in his most dulcet tones, but loud enough to be 
heard by all present : 

“Gracie and I,” familiarly, “ have been talk- 
ing of you, Miss Greville,” respectfully. “We 
have been comparing you to the sweet restful- 
ness of a moonlight night in July, and have both 
agreed to consider you an angel.” 

“ And you know what that means, Venny—you 
who know Mr. Pierrepoint so well—that I, poor 
me, am just the reverse of an angel,” lisped Gra- 
ziella. ‘‘ Mr. Mossman,” turning to Charley, still 
keeping her air of bashful consciousness, but 
speaking as if trying to conquer her confession 
of his dangerous dearness, “don’t you think I 
must be very good-natured to let Mr. Pierrepoint 
say such things to me? For, after all, though I 
am very, very, very fond of dear Venny, can it be 
pleasant to hear one’s self called a little demon 
and one’s friend praised as an angel ?” pouting. 

“It is a bad kind of joke,” said Charley, flush- 
ing. ‘For myself, I hate such things, even in 
jest.” 

‘Dear old boy!” said Ernest, with a fine shade 
of contempt penetrating his pretended affection. 
“ Always the same honest heart; a little verdant, 
perhaps, but always honest.” 

“ Better be green than—” Charley was going to 
say “bad,” but he stopped himself. It was rather 
too big a stone to fling at the head of his guon- 
dam Pylades ; and, after all, he had no business 
to put his fingers into the love-pie that was smok- 
ing before him. If he did he must expect to get 
them burned ; and burned fingers are not so pleas- 
ant as singed wings, all things considered. The 
pain is the same, and the process less desirable. 

“What does it all mean ?” Charley asked of 
Venetia, anxiously, when they were alone. ‘“ Are 
not things going well between those two?” 

“Not very,” said Venetia, steadily, though it 
was painful to her, for many reasons, to have to 
confess this. 

“Whose fault is it?” he asked. 

“ Both,” she said. 

“His, I can quite believe,” flashed out Charley, 
with supreme disdain; “ but hers ?” 

“Yes, hers as well as his. She tries him fear. 
fully by her jealousy and exactingness, and he 
tries her by his want of sincerity. And they 
both”—here she blushed crimson—“ they both 
flirt, one as much as the other.” 

It was Charley’s turn to blush now. 

“ Ah!” he said, with a deep breath, “then it is 
only flirting ?” 

“Only,” returned Venetia, looking at him kind- 
ly. ‘So do not be deceived, Mr. Mossman. Gra- 
ziella loves Mr. Pierrepoint as well as she can 
love any thing, but she is fond of admiration, and 
does not always think. She would not break off 
her engagement with Ernest for any man in the 
world—that I am sure of ; and she will only make 


any one else unhappy who believes that she will.” | 


“Ts that meant as a warning ?” asked Charley. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘You have done mea 
great service, for she is fascinating.” 

Venetia’s eyes filled with tears. 





“ Ah! I know that!” she said, tenderly; “but, 
for all her fascination, she is not to be trusted, 
I know her now—I never did before; but I have 
been obliged to confess to myself, sorrowfully 
enough, that she has not as much truth or heart 
as I once thought she had.” 

“ At any rate,” said Charley, viciously, “ what. 
ever she may be, she is good enough, and too 
good, for Ernest Pierrepoint.” 

“So she may be,” said Venetia; “but”—her 
first essay in intentional match-making—* not 
half so good as Emily Backhouse. What a dar- 
ling Emily is!’ I have found her out lately. [ 
never knew her before.” 

“Yes, Emily Backhouse is very good,” said 
Charley, with affectionate indifference ; “as good 
a girl as ever lived. But she has not Miss Des. 
pues’s charm.” 

“She has something better,” returned Venetia, 
and then the conversation dropped; but from 
this time Charley Mossman put Graziella out of 
his thoughts, and decided within himself against 
both burned fingers and singed wings, and the 
folly of giving way to fancies, because a pretty 
little person had lovely eyes and a bewildering 
way of using them. 

So things dragged on, wearily and uncomfort- 

ably enough for every one. Graziella could not 
go back to school because of the infection still 
lingering in the house. She had no relations in 
England, no connections of any kind, and no place 
of asylum possible until her guardian should re. 
turn from abroad. Hence, being here, it was 
only common humanity to keep her; and, though 
day by day, as Venetia’s eyes were being more 
thoroughly opened to the true characters of her 
former ideal and her worshiped little queen 
alike—and with this increase of knowledge a cor- 
responding decrease of love and esteem for both 
—still she had to make the best of things as they 
were, and to steer her way among the shallows 
deftly. She had to conceal from Graziella, so far 
as she could in honesty, how radically she was 
changing in feeling for her, and while bearing 
frank testimony, when called on to do so, against 
her various misdemeanors, to avoid any thing that 
looked like partisanship with Ernest. And she 
had to make Ernest understand that when she 
took part against him it was not pique, and when 
for him it was not love. It was a difficult posi- 
tion all through, but gentleness and sincerity gen- 
erally guide us safely enough in moments of dif- 
ficulty, as Venetia found now. She said her say 
when she had to be frank, but she said it gently, 
and had no scene in consequence; for Graziella, 
with all her jealousy and suspicion, could not ac- 
cuse her of trying to win back Ernest, whatever 
she might say to him of his endeavors to win back 
her; and the gradual cooling of her love for Gra- 
ziella, as well as her better knowledge of Ernest, 
same about so naturally that neither could find 
the moment when to turn against her and ac- 
cuse her—the one of inconstancy, the other of 
changed respect. 

And always, while matters grew worse and 
feelings more complicated, and the disputes be- 
tween the lovers more frequent in occurrence and 
more imbittered in tone, Colonel Camperdown 
became of greater use and more comforting as- 
surance to Venetia. She carried her troubles to 
him, and he helped her as men of good sense and 
experience can help women who will consent to 
be guided. But if it made the present easy, it 
was endangering the future; and more than once 
Venetia said to herself, with a kind of terror 
which she could not control, 

“What will become of me when he goes back 
to India ?” 

(to BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsPponpDeEst. ] 


The Drama and its Critics. —Under one Roof.—Spirit- 
ual “ Rogues and Vagabonds.”—‘ Sarcy” Austin.— 
The Turkish Admiral. 

HE theatrical world in London is greatly 
moved just now by a quarrel with “ the lead- 
ing journal,” as the Zimes delights to be called. 

The late dramatic critic of that paper was very 

kind to managers, and a little blind to the short- 

comings of actors, and especially of actresses, 
and his successor is going on quite different lines. 

He is very young, and considers, as it is the weak- 

ness of youth to do, that a morose sternness is 

indicative of the critical faculty; and, moreover 

—which is not to be wondered at, since it seems, 

as the son of the deceased manager of the Times, 

he has been pitchforked into the first vacant berth 
it had to give him, which happened to be that of 
its dramatic critic—he knows very little about 
theatrical matters. He shows that he has some 
human weakness by his particular praise of an 
actress or two, but in general nothing pleases him, 
and his sneers have raised quite a tempest against 
him. The Gaiety Theatre chaffs him, and Drury 

Lane addresses to him a dignified remonstrance. 

Most probably the young man is incompetent, but 

at all events it is pitiful to see the hate and terror 

which he inspires. Literature has long thrown 
off the shackles of unfair criticism, A writer 
makes his appeal direct to the public, without 
asking favor of any middle-man; but the drama- 
tist and the actor, it seems, must employ a go-be- 
tween in the dramatic critic. I don’t know how 
these things are done in New York, but to be be- 
hind the scenes at a “first night” in London is to 
see a very humiliating spectacle. The poor lessee 
is asking what newspaper has got this box and 
what has got that, and whether these cormorants 
of the press have left any good places to sell at 
all. It is only the Times which rejects these 
bribes, and sends its young man into a stall bouglit 
with its own money—and he does not seem to 
give satisfaction even then. we 

The principal of co-operation is growing In Lon- 
don to huge proportions. In a very few years the 

Civil Service Supply Association—composed of 
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government clerks and their friends—have real- 
ized $350,000, and very literally do not “ know 
what to do with their money ;” for it is contrary 
to their own regulations to divide their gains, and 
yet they dare not sell things below cost price, lest 
they should encourage jobbing. At present all 
their customers get the best of every thing—in- 
finitely better, at all events, than the same arti- 
cles sold in the retail shops at the lowest price 
compatible with a profit. This enormous success, 
shared in a greater or less degree by other co-op- 
erative societies, has caused some enterprising 
tradesmen to copy the system, so far at least as 
to sell all kinds of goods under the same roof, 


and, as compared with ordinary store-keepers, at . 


a reasonable rate. An excellent story is told of 
one of these “universal providers.” An officer 
starting for India bought his outfit at one of 
these establishments, and, delighted at finding ev- 
ery thing he wanted, from guns to gauze cur- 
tains, ready to his hand, observed to the proprie- 
tor, “‘ Now if you could only provide me with a 
wife, Mr. Omnium, [ could complete my whole ar- 
rangements.” 

“ Well, Sir, we have two hundred and fifty young 
women in our employ, all of unexceptionable char- 
acter, and, as it happens, one particularly charm- 
ing one is always talking of how much she should 
like India.” 

“Perhaps she would like me,” said the gallant 
captain; and he was introduced to her at once, 
and married her within the fortnight. A church 
is not at present included among the general pro- 
vider’s speculations, so I suppose they were not 
married in the shop, but the whole affair seems 
to have been extremely convenient. A commis- 
sion was charged, no doubt, by Mr. Omnium, but 
I do not know whether he offered any reduction 
in case of “ taking a quantity.” 

You will have heard by this time that the noto- 
rious spirit-rapper, Dr. Slade (who hails, he says, 
from your country), is on his trial at a London 
police court for getting money under false pre- 
tenses. His defense—and all the spiritualists are 
backing him—is a very cowardly one, and shows 
small faith in his own pretensions. Instead of 
saying, “I am a medium, and am consulted ac- 
cordingly,” he suggests that people only come to 
him out of curiosity, and do not pay their guineas 
to see or hear spirits at all. As the case is still 
before the judge, I have only to remark that if 
Dr. Slade is not sent to prison as a “rogue and a 
vagabond,” it will be very hard upon the poor 
people who “read the stars” at a very much 
cheaper rate for our kitchen-maids and the like, 
and who are sent remorselessly to the tread-mill 
for foretelling the color of the eyes of their clients’ 
future husbands. Every thing that Dr. Slade has 
done by supernatural assistance is done by Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cook without it; but it has been 
advertised that “during the trial Dr. Slade’s tricks 
will not be shown” by the gentlemen in question. 
I observe that not a little caution is exercised by 
the spiritualists respecting the character of the ac- 
cused. ‘He is,” says the Medium and Daybreak 
(their chief organ), “a servant of the spirits, and 
daily feels their presence,” though, “like many 
other workers in the cause, he is not his own, and 
may not at all times be answerable for his own con- 
duct.” In any case, he does not possess the di- 
ploma,* issued by the Paris Spiritual Society, that 
“ consecrates” its possessor to the mission of in- 
troducing the inhabitants of the other world to 
mortals. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, whom Mr. Browning's re- 
cent poem has immortalized rather unpleasantly, 
has shown a very remarkable specimen of his 
alleged “sarciness” in a pamphlet called “ Tory 
Horrors.” It is worth mentioning simply as an 
example of the depths to which mean and en- 
vious natures are capable of descending. We 
have seen before now attacks upon the Author 
of Christianity, but antagonism to religion is 
sometimes as blinded and passionate as bigotry 
itself; but it has been reserved for Mr. Alfred 
Austin to discover that Garibaldi is “a ruinous 
exhibition of unpatriotic egotism.” It is quite 
the fashion to call the man who created the king- 
dom of Italy (when the astutest statesman in Eu- 
rope, Cavour, despaired of it) a fool, but to term 
him “unpatriotic” is as though one should stig- 
matize Aristides as “unjust,” or Milton as “ flip- 
pant.” 

Talking of flippancy, I see a very wicked jour- 
nal remarks on the large quantities of luggage 
belonging to the Duchess of Edinburgh that are 
being shipped from Dover to Calais, that it is a 
sign of what it calls a “ judicious” separation ! 

Some little while ago there was a Captain Ho- 
bart in the Royal Navy, who was permitted after 
leaving it to return to it again for a few months 
in order to secure a certain retiring allowance. 
It was a “job,” no doubt, but one that is likely 
to bear good fruit, for Captain Hobart is now 
Admiral Hobart Pasha, of the Turkish fleet; and 
if it comes to fisticuffs, and the Turkish iron- 
clads, as is probable, will have to be given up to 
somebody's keeping, let us hope that gratitude as 
well as love of his old country will induce him to 
select England as “the most favored nation.” 

R. Kemste, of London. 











Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-7. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 4 T0 6 YEARS OLD. 
The skirt of this striped merino dress is trimmed 
with two side-pleated ruffles. The polonaise is 
furnished with buttons and a sash of the dress 
material. Linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Evenine Dress ror Youne Girt. Skirt 
of blue faille, trimmed with folds of light and 
dark blue striped faille. The low-necked polo- 
naise buttoned behind is of pale blue cashmere, 





* The existence of such rubbish is certain, and is 
calculated to cast suspicion on all diplomas. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








and the half-long sleeves are of the striped ma- 
terial. The trimming is composed of strips of 
plain faille, white lace, silk fringe, and bows of 
gros grain ribbon. ’ 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Etperty Lapy. The trim- 
ming for this black faille dress is composed of 
folds of the material and black lace. White lace 
fanchon, trimmed with a black velvet bow. 

Fig. 4.—Scir ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years 
otp. This blue wool suit consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, waist, and sleeveless sacque. The skirt 
is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce of the ma- 
terial, and the over-skirt, waist, and sacque with 
folds of gros grain, Felt hat, trimmed with vel- 
vet and feathers. 

Fig. 5. —CasuMere Dinner Dress. Skirt of pale 
pink cashmere, trimmed with gathered ruffles of 
the material and with side-pleated ruffles of car- 
dinal red faille. The polonaise, cut heart-shape 
in the back and in front, forms a train in the 
back, and is laced in front, and trimmed with a 
side-pleated ruffle of faille and with pleatings 
and bows of cardinal red faille, and white lace. 
In the hair and on the waist in front are pink 
roses and red bows. An illustration on page 756 
shows the front of the dress. 

Fig. 6.—P.Lain anp Srripep Limousine WALK- 
Inc Suir. The trimming is composed of revers 
and bows of velvet. The tight under-sleeve is 
of striped and the upper sleeve of plain material. 
Cabriolet hat of velvet, trimmed with feathers and 
gros grain. 

Fig. 7.—Serce Watkine Suit. This gray serge 
suit is trimmed with narrow woolen braid in a 
Greek design and with gros grain bows. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. Brown 
felt bonnet, trimmed with brown and ivory gros 
grain, a feather, and a lace scarf. 


Borders for Lingerie—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 757. 
Tuese borders are worked on batiste or linen 
in satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. 


Dolman, Long Pointed Over-Skirt, and 
Long Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 765. 

IPAHIS graceful costume, for the model of which 

we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co., comprises one of the 
most stylish wraps of the season, viz., a shapely 
Dolman. This pattern is the improved Dolman 
model, with long square mantilla fronts, and a 
perfectly fitted back that slopes with the figure, 
and sits gracefully without a belt or strings to 
hold it in position, It is also made longer than 
Dolmans were formerly worn, and is known as 
the three-quarter length. In the original the 
Dolman is of figured matelassé cloth, trimmed on 
the edge with rich fringe. Black is the color 
most used for such wraps, but dark brown, in- 
visible blue, and bottle green cloths are also used. 
Two or three rows of wide Titan braid are some- 
times placed lengthwise in the back of the Dolman 
on the seams ; but when the cloth is very hand- 
some, a border of fringe or of fur suffices. The 
over-skirt worn with this is of black cashmere, 
trimmed with several rows of narrow braid. This 
over-skirt is deeply pointed in the back and front, 
and is trimmed up each side to the waist. The 
lower skirt is of black silk, trimmed simply, as is 
shown in the illustration. The design will look 
well in colors, and may be entirely of wool or of 
silk, according to taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DOLMAN, LONG POINTED OVER-SKIRT, 
AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 

Dotman.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, 
back, side form, and Russian collar. The front 
is rounded to give fullness over the bust. In cut- 
ting, place the front on the edge of the goods. 
Cut the back lengthwise of the goods, placing 
the perforations at the waist line even on the 
thread of the material. Close the seam in the 
centre of the back, and join the shoulder seam. 
The whole of the side form is given. In cutting, 
place the line of perforations lengthwise of the 
material, and join the side form to the garment 
according to the notches. A deep collar finishes 
the neck, and is sewed on by meeting the notches. 
Allowance for one-quarter of an inch seams is 
made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for a lady 
of medium size), 4 yards, 

Fringe, 3 yards. 

Lone@ Porntep Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—front and back. 
of both front and back on a fold of the material 
to avoid seams. Make four upturned pleats on 
the back edge of the front by meeting every two 
notches. Make one deep pleat turning down on 
the front edge of the back by placing two notches 
evenly together. Then place the back over the 
front, meeting the single perforation at the top 
and bottom, making a lap seam, Close the dart 
seam in the front as perforated, and make a side 
pleat turned toward the back by meeting the notch- 
es, Gather across the top of the back breadth, 
and join the skirt to a belt the required size of 
the waist, leaving the opening at the right side. 
Trim the front and back with six rows of narrow 
braid extending round the back breadth up to 
the waist. Allowance for one-quarter of an inch 
seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for a lady 
of medium size), 4 yards. 

Lone WaLkinG Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cut the 
back and front with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 
Join together by the notches. Allowance for one- 
quarter of an inch seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 


Place the centre. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE corner-stone of the new Hahnemann 
Hospital (homeopathic) was recently laid, 
at Fourth Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, ac- 
cording to the Masonic forms. This institution, 
which was originally incorporated in 1848, is the 
result of many years of earnest and well-directed 
effort on the part of prominent citizens, many 
of whom are ladies. Funds being lacking to 
build a hospital such as was desired, a number 
of ladies interested themselves in the move- 
ment, and by means of two fairs—one held in 
1872 and another in 1875—they raised sixty thou- 
sand dollars. This sum, with fifteen thousand 
dollars held by the treasurer of the original Hah- 
nemann Hospital, was deemed sufficient to be- 
gin the erection of the central building, the 
ground having been leased by the city at a nom- 
inal rental. At present the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital consists of three distinct organizations 
consolidated into one—the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, the New York Homeopathic Surgical Hos- 
pital, and the New York Homceopathic Hospital 
for Women and Children. On the occasion of 
laying the corner-stone, the venerable William 
Cullen Bryant, who addressed the audience, de- 
clared that of all modes of charitable relief the 
support of public hospitals was one of the wor- 
thiest and most needful. And Dr. William M. 
Taylor, although he avowed himself to be of the 
“old school,’? based his approval of the estab- 
lishment of such a hospital on the broad grounds 
of that Christian charity which sustains all such 
institutions. In a sketch of the hospital given 
by Commissioner 8. H. Wales, he remarked: 
“In the progress of this benevolent undertaking we 
have received fresh emphasis of the noble devotion of 
woman in giving help and comfort to the sick and 
suffering. In great patience, with untiring industry, 
in weariness often, and in the presence of many dis- 
couragements, these noble, large-hearted Christian 
women went forward in their humane mission; and 
to-day the trustees of the Hahnemann Hospital, with 
pleasure and gratitude, make public acknowledgment 
of the permanent value of these self-denying labors.” 


A dress woven of spiders’ webs may well be 
regarded as a novelty. It is said that such a 
garment has been presented by the Empress of 
Brazil to Queen Victoria, and that it is exceed- 
ingly beautiful in texture. Experiments were 
made a long time ago in using the threads spun 
by spiders, but they were not very satisfactory. 
It is on record that more than one hundred 
and fifty years ago it was discovered that to 
make a piece of silk, it would require the webs 
of 700,000 spiders! It would seem that the silk- 
worm would be more profitable and decidedly 
pleasanter to cultivate. 





On a recent Saturday the passengers who em- 


. barked on European steamers at this port found 


themselves enveloped in a dense fog. In fact, 
having reached Sandy Hook, they were com- 
pelled to wait there until Tuesday, when the 
fog lifted. 





Two hundred boxes of Centennial exhibits, in 
some way delayed, arrived from Siam the latter 
part of October. 





During the months of September and October 
the daily average of paying visitors at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition was not far from 130,000. On 
some special occasions it largely exceeded this 
number. When people who had postponed go- 
ing to the Exhibition, or whothought they should 
not care to do so, began to count the days before 
the great show would close, or realized that they 
should never again have such an opportunity for 
extensive sight-seeing, they hastily packed a 
hand-bag and started. They poured into the 
grounds in continuous streams. It was marvel- 
ous where they all came from. The crisp au- 
tumn air seemed to act like a tonic upon the vis- 
itors, although the frosts had changed the bright 
beauty of some portions of the grounds which 
had been dotted with flower beds of variegated 
hues earlier in the season. 





On October 3 and 4 a severe cyclone passed 
over the Central American States, doing immense 
damage. About four hundred houses were blown 
down in the town of Managua, in Nicaragua, and 
many persons were drowned by the floods which 
inundated the place. Over three hundred houses 
were blown down in Blewfield, Nicaragua. The 
coffee crops have been greatly injured. From 
the West Indies, also, come reports of a very se- 
vere hurricane at Grand Caymans Island about 
the 18th of October. One hundred and seventy 
houses were destroyed, and the inhabitants are 
left in a very destitute condition. At the same 
date the steam-ship City of Mexico, between Pro- 
greso, in Yucatan, and Havana, experienced a 
terrific hurricane. The state-rooms, saloon, en- 
gine and boiler rooms, were flooded, and doors 
and windows broken in. Fortunately the steam- 
er reached Havana safely. 





Ata meeting, in Boston, of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the injurious effect of 
cotton factories on the health of operatives was 
discussed, and the following resolution adopted: 

* Resolved, That the due protection and welfare of 
factory operatives require— 

“ First. Half-day schooling for children under six- 
teen years of age. 

** Second. Uniform hours of labor, not exceeding six- 
ty per week. 

“Third. Frequent inspection of the milla and tene- 
ment dwellings in factory villages, and of the milk 
= to the inhabitants, by an authorized public health 
officer. 





In Egypt a strange calamity has befallen 
horses, mules, and donkeys. A malignant dis- 
ease, a sort of typhoid fever, most infectious 
and terribly rapid in its progress, was brought 
into the country from Abyssinia with cavalry 
horses returning thence. Unfortunately the in- 
fected animals, instead of being isolated, were 
sold into all parts of the country, and thus the 
disease was spread extensively. 





Again the so-called ‘* Peculiar People’’ are in 
trouble in England. A laborer of Woolwich has 
been tried for the manslaughter of his child. 
The child was attacked with scarlet fever, and, 
according to the tenets of the sect, was prayed 
over and anointed with oil, but received no med- 
ical treatment, and died. It seems that the fa- 
ther had previously been tried on a similar 
— and the law then explained to him. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 











On the ‘* Ohio Day”’ over 140,000 visitors were 
attracted to the Centennial grounds. This place¢ 
Ohio the third in rank among State days in re- 
gard to number of visitors. 





Symptoms of poisoning recently appeared in 
a family in England residing in the neighbor- 
hood of a place where, years before, a white-lead 
manufactory had stood. Investigation was made, 
and it was ascertained that beets, carrots, and 
other vegetables grown upon the land contained 
a perceptible amount of lead. 





India sends dismal accounts of the probabili- 
ties of an approaching famine. The districts 
of Candeish, Nassuck, Ahmednuggur, Poonah, 
Sholapore, Kaladgi, and Dharmar, containing a 
population of nearly 6,000,000, are threatened 
with severe distress. The local government es- 
timates that over 200,000 persons must be re- 
lieved in three districts alone. The crops have 
failed, and the drought which prevails prevents 
the sowing of winter crops. Grass is destroyed 
over large sections of country, tanks are dry, 
rivers have failed, and cattle are dying from 
starvation. 





The following communication from the Sani- 
tary Superintendent in this city is worthy the 
attention of householders now and at all times; 

“ Hearty Department, Sanitary BuRgav, 
New York, October 24, 1876. 
** To the Editor of the New York Times: 

“So long as many houses in the city have no water 
in the basins, closets, and bath-rooms on their upper 
floors, there is great danger lest sewer gas find its way 
into living-rooms through the empty traps. I would 
respectfully ask tha! the attention of the public be 
called to the importance of keeping the traps supplied 
with water during the temporary scarcity of Croton, 
experience having shown that fatal diseases are in- 
duced, or at least aggravated, by the | maaan of exha- 
lations from sewers. Very respectfu ¥ 

“ Waxrer D. F. Day, } f. m, 
Sanitary Superintendent.” 
It is believed that foul air often enters dwellings 
through waste-pipes, and it is a matter which 
should be guarded against most carefully, 





When the son of James Lick appeared in San 
Francisco, a few years ago, it was a surprise to 
many friends of the elder man. Few persons 
knew that he had a son, as John had grown up 
in Pennsylvania with his mother. The father 
and son were finally separated by numerous pet- 
ty quarrels; for Mr. Lick, especially in his later 
years, was of a very irritable disposition, and 
those about him found him not easy to please. 





It has been decided by the Commissioners of 
Fairmount Park that the Main Exhibition Build- 
ing be allowed to remain in the Park, subject to 
certain conditions. The building shall be re- 
moved within two years after notice from the 
Park Commissioners. The Exhibition shall be 
for the pleasure and instruction of the public, 
and not for the sale of goods, except such as are 
necessary for carrying out such design. The 
maximum charge for admission shall be twenty- 
five cents for five days in the week, and each Sat- 
urday ten cents shall be the maximum charge. 





In Barnum’s Menagerie there are some fine 
elephants, which have been trained to dance for 
the amusement of visitors, and they do it ex- 
ceedingly well, considering that their physical 
organization does not appear specially adapted 
to “tripping the light, fantastic toe,’ yet it 
would scarcely be expected that they would ac- 
quire such a fondness for the exercise as to in- 
dulge in it solely for their own pleasure. But 
the other day a visitor, while strolling through 
the menagerie, chanced to come upon the ele- 
phants’ apartment, and there, all by themselves, 
without keeper to direct, or—so far as they 
knew—without spectator to witness, the huge, 
ungainly creatures were softly dancing with ap- 
parent delight. It was a curious sight to the 
oae who thus happened to intrude upon their 
private rehearsal. 


Three large Egyptian armies have been de- 
stroyed in succession during the past twelve 
months by the Abyssinians, who have lured them 
into defiles, and then shown them no quarter. 





According to French journals, the calcined 
remains of the Palace of the Tuileries will be 
removed, but the central pavilion will be pre- 
served as far as possible. Galleries will be built 
to connect the three pavilions, 





One great cause of the often- recurring 
droughts in Northern China is the arid, treeless 
surface of the country in that part of the world. 
If the parts inhabited were planted with fast- 
growing trees adupted to the climate, it is proba- 
ble that the droughts would be soon ameliorated, 





Grapes have not been so excellent, abundant, 
and cheap for many years as during the present 
season. 





The British arctic expedition, comprising the 
two steamers tlie Alert and Discovery, has re- 
turned from the polar regions, having been un- 
able to reach the long-sought north pole. These 
steamers were fitted out with every appliance 
that science could devise, and left Port Foulke 
in July, 1875. They have accomplished many 
things, but could only penetrate to within about 
400 miles of the pole. The Alert wintered in lat- 
itude 82° 27’, where the sun was invisible for 
142 days, and the temperature the lowest ever 
recorded, being 59° below zero for a fortnight, 
and once falling 104° below freezing-point. A 
detachment with sledges was dispatched north- 
ward, and was absent seventy days, having 
reached latitude 83° 20’. 


It is not very strange that Philadelphians 
should be somewhat indignant in regard to Cen- 
tennial visitors who rushed through the show 
regardless of fatigue, going in day after day with- 
out resting, and then charged their sickness upon 
Philadelphia air and water. One Philadelphia 
lady is reported to have said to a friend from the 
Eastern States: ‘‘You New Englanders come 
down here and tear round for a week or so with 
absolutely no care of your bodies, and then you 
charge your inevitable sickness upon Philadel- 
phia water or the want of drainage; and even if 
you fall down stairs and break your leg after you 
get home you attribute it to Centennial malaria. 
If you would only take decent care of yourselves, 
you might go home as well as you came.” 
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A DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
fie fine engraving depicts a feature in Lon 

don which might be copied to advantage in 
all large cities, and which would delight the heart 
of Mr. Bergh and his Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. All over London there 
have been established in late years numerous 
drinking fountains for animals, not shallow ha- 
sins, but large and generous troughs, like that 
seen in the engraving, where long lines of horses 
can drink their fill while their drivers sponge 
them off with the refreshing fluid. Below these 
are smaller troughs for the accommodation of 
dogs and lesser animals. Those who know the 
tortures which animals suffer from thirst during 
hot weather in the absence of drinking facilities 
will appreciate the necessity of this provision for 
their comfort. 

We are just beginning in this country to under- 
stand the importance of public drinking fountains 
both for man and beast. In European cities they 
are as common as churches; they serve both for 
utility and ornament. No public square is con- 
sidered complete without its fountain, which is 


frequently 


the fountain of Trevi, whose waters, once tasted, 
irresistibly draw the traveler back to Rome. The 
ancients always had a reverence for fountains ; 
they held them sacred as the abodes of deities, 
whom they were accustomed to propitiate by 
throwing small pieces of money into the water. 
It is true that it was easier to invest with poetic 
legends those fountains which gushed from the 
earth than our nineteenth-century jets from iron 
pipes; but the latter are equally necessary and 
health-giving, and are entitled to just as much 
veneration from those who use them. Hitherto 
the principal use of fountains in American cities 
has been to adorn parks and lawns with fanciful 
columns of spray; but there is a growing senti- 


ment in favor of making them also of practical | 


benefit to the community. A number of drinking 
fountains, for instanee, have been established in 
the streets of New York both for men and horses, 


an admirable work of art, and the | 
fame of which becomes a matter of tradition, like | 


A ROMANCE OF CONEY 
ISLAND. 

& \ THAT can take Fred to Coney Island so 
often 2” asked Miss Clara Leland, as she 
| watched her brother's receding figure. “ He nev- 
er evinced such a wonderful faney for bathing 
| and clam-bakes before.” 
The question was addressed to her fiancé, Mr. 
| Tom Merry, who well deserved his name, if a pair 
| of roguish dark eyes and an upward tendency to 
| the corners of his mouth did not belie his natural 
disposition. 

“There is a lady in the case, you may depend,” 


responded the young man; “but as I believe I | 


| hold the position of confidant-in-chief to Master 


secrets.” 
“But you might tell mc’—with a decided empha- 
| sis on the “ me ;” and Clara’s eves were raised in 


| the most beseeching manner, and two little white 


which, if not on quite so large a scale as those of | hands were kid on Tom's stalwart shoulders. 


London, have proved an immense public benefac- 


tion, and will be probably multiplied, both here 


and elsewhere, in the course of time. 


“Couldn't, my pet. You know a woman never 
| can keep a secret.” 


“Oh, Tom, that's a libel on the sex; and you 


Fred, it would hardly answer to betray his pet | 
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know T have kept hundreds and hundreds of vour 
silly secrets, And then we are so very anxious that 
Fred should marry Bessie, and I wish to guard 
her interests, and so ought vou, von unbrotherly 
creature. Now do, dear, just give me a hint.” 
So, thus beguiled by the pouting coral lips and 
imploring glances, Tom vielded, as has been the 
custom of his sex from Adam down, and retailed 
into the ear of the little heguiler an elaborate ac- 
count of her brother's latest flirtation: how on 
the beach at Coney Island he had come across a 
little Irish girl, the daughter of the proprietor of 


the * Original London Punch and Judy” show, | 


who sometimes assisted at the performance by 
passing a hat among the audience ; been charmed 
with her laughing blue eyes and witty tongue, 


and the law of attraction drew him three times | 
|in a week to the land of the coneys, where he 


was engaged in a desperate flirtation with the 
little island beauty. For Fred's penchant for pret- 
ty faces was only exceeded by his fondness for 
having his own way; and though the best-hearted 
fellow in Brooklyn, he at times became the most 
obstinate, and opposition only made him still more 
determined to carry out his own sweet will. 


| Therefore Clara was the 
! Tom's storv, for that very day 
was expected home from Eure 
been traveling for a vear or tw 
plete her education : and it \ 
with the Leland family that t 
should unite his fortunes wit] 
| who, to tell the truth, Was nothi 
| not having seen the gentlem; 
some five vears—thougnh they 
er as children—she had mere 
trait in secret. Kole 
“But what is to he done?” 
voice to ask, in 4 half-comic, 
“Tt never is any use to talk ¢ 
ar Mary) 
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= on the more appalled at 
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| share of nerves was large, 


imed Clara, clasp- | 


\ ie 


TAIN. 


vives, I'll tell vou before long. And, goodness, | 
Tom! it’s time you went to neet Bessie. Give 
her my dearest love, and tell her I'll run over and 
see her the first thing in the morning. Oh, if | 
Fred would only takea faney to her! And he shall. | 
| Now hurry, Tom, or you certainly will be late.” 

Mrs. Leland was a lady afflicted with nerves, 
and Fred kept her in a constant state of anxiety 
by falling in love with every pretty girl with 
whom he came in contact, patrician or peasant, | 
and she frequently declared it would be the happi- | 
est day of her life when she could see him married | 
to a girl of his own station in life. But as her 
so her portion of tact | 
was small, and she had made Bessie Merry a per- 
fect béte noire to her son by constantly setting 
forth to him the advantages of a match with 
that young lady, until Fred declared he would 
rather marry Medusa herself. 

So the following evening, as the family were 
assembled in the parlor after dinner, she com- 


menced once more : 

‘Fred, Miss Merry has arrived.” 

“So I have heen informed by every member of 
the Leland or Merry family I have met to-day.” 
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e 
“But, Fred, she is coming here to-morrow even- | happy if you will only give me a daughter wor- 1 Judy girl,” she added, under her breath) But 
thy of you.” there is no time to be lost; and I must go and 


ing, and I hope you will take pains to be polite 
to her. 


to inake a match.” 


“Then I'm afraid their great expectations will | 
| be sadly blasted ; 


and, unfortunatela, or the re- 
verse, [ shall not be at home to-morrow night.” 

* Where are vou going?” 

“T have an engagement.” 

“Where?” 

“ At Coney Island.” 

“Not 
laughed Clara, rather uneasily. 

“By Jove! it shall be, if mother don’t stop 
badgering me in this manner. I have heard 
nothing but Bessie Merry for the last two years, 
and it’s growing monotonous. <A black little 
gypsy, I remember her, and sedate and dull as a 
dictionary.” 

“Oh, but she has changed so much! Really, 
Fred, she is perfectly lovely—the prettiest girl I 
know, and romantic enough to suit even you.” 

“© Ah, Fred,” said his mother. “I am 
sure you will admire her. Do, dear, stay and 
meet her to-morrow night. It will make me so 


ves, 


You know how both families expect vou | 


er was heard descending the front steps, singing 


a matrimonial engagement, I hope %” | 


| again, it will be for my honey-moon, 


** Mother, I will choose my own wife. But vou see Tom and Bessie directly.” 


shall have a daughter—before to-morrow night, So saying, she too left the apartment, and 
too. I will marry the first pretty girl I mect,| throwing a light worsted cloud over her golden 
and a Mrs, Fred Leland shall confront this cap-} head, tripped out into the moonlight. It was 


setting Miss Merrv:” and with these words the | but a short distance to the Merry residence, 
young man disappeared from the room, slam-| where Tom and Bessie were highly surprised at 
ming the door after him, and a few minutes lat-! sight of her; but she quickly told her story, and 
for two hours the three closeted in 
the back parlor, from whence bursts of gay laugh- 
ter frequently issued; greatly to the wonder- 
ment of Papa Merry, who sat on the back pi- 
azza, a brown paper cap adorning his head, to 
protect his bald crown from the tormenting flies, 
which seemed to consider the smooth white sur- 
face a sort of sandy beach, and promenaded there 
accordingly, the dark locks tipped with silver 
foam curling over it, like the “sad sea waves” 
that bathe the Long Island shore. 

A conspiracy was evidently in progress, but of 
and I doubt | what nature could not be discovered, as the three 
not the bride will be my little Irish Kathleen.” | conspirators kept their lips discreetly closed, and 

“Don’t distress yourself, mother,” said Clara. age shook their heads wisely when questioned. 
“T think I can save him—{from the Punch and It was Saturday morning, and a warm July sun 


above were 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen” in his rich tenor voice. 
“Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad,’ murmured Clara, while poor Mrs. 
Leland buried her face in the sofa- pillow, and | 
shed a few tears over this wayward son, who 
was not so bad, after all, and was rather repent- 
ing his hasty words as he wended his way city- 
ward; but I fear his penitence was of little avail, 
for as he watched the queen of night sink in the 
west, he thought (being rather a sentimental 
young gentleman), “Fair Luna, when you rise 











shed its golden beams over the dusty city streets 
and heated pavements, and out into the country 
upon green trees and parched grass bordering 
the road to the sea-line, where the white sandy 
beach shone glaringly, and the rippling waves 
bore treasures of silver and gold on their crest- 
ed heads, as if each was an ocean princess wear- 
ing a royal diadem., 

The new railroad, with its pleasant excursion 
cars, which within a year or two has brought old 
Neptune’s realm almost to our very doors, was 
crowded almost to overflowing. Gay picnic par- 
ties, laden with baskets, off for a day of pleasure; 
solitary women pining for a sight of the blue wa- 
ter; tired business men, weary with the city tur- 
moil, indulging in a rare holiday; pale, sickly 
children in quest of the grateful breeze and 
health-giving briny bath; young ladies and young 
gentlemen; and among the last-named, one with 
a blonde mustache, who softly whistled “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.” In fact, it was no other than 
Fred Leland, in search of a wife. 

Fred, as was his custom, took a seat at the 
front end of the car, thereby commanding a view 
of all the passengers; and settled himself for his 
fifteen minutes’ ride, and thought of Kathleen. 

“She is undoubtedly pretty,” so his thoughts 
ran, “and has all the wit of her native isle; but 
—there always is a but—she might grow coarse 
with age; and then to have to father that old 
Punch!” as he was generally called. Fred didn’t 
fancy it much, but then— ‘ Bessie Merry—con- 
found the girl! why couldn’t she have remained 
on the other side of the Atlantic? And then, 
again, I have vowed to marry this day, and—” 
But here his meditations were abruptly disturbed 
by the entrance of three more passengers, who 
took their seats directly in front of him, just as 
the engine bell rang and the whistle gave a last 
shrill shriek. 

Fred was bolt-upright now, for his eyes had 
fallen upon the youngest of the trio—a young 
lady in a fashionable summer suit of delicate 
gray, relieved by knots of cardinal red ribbon, 
and a coquettish coaching hat on one side of her 
dainty little head, and shading the most charm- 
ing face Fred had ever beheld. A rich brunette 
complexion, sparkling hazel eyes, carnation lips, 
wavy dark brown hair, Reader, arrange them 
to suit yourself, 

Fred’s attention was attracted at once, and it 
was some moments before he observed her com- 
panions, who watched her with Argus eyes. A 
little old lady, with white curls and a poke-bon- 
net, enveloped from head to foot in an immense 
cloak, and wearing gold spectacles, through which 
she kept a sharp eye on her young daughter, who 
sat between her and an old gentleman in blue 
glasses, his long gray hair falling on his shoul- 
ders, and leaning rather heavily on a stout hick- 
ory stick he carried. 

“Whew! but she’s a stunner!” thought young 
Fred; “‘and splendid style too. Wonder who 
she is?” as he eyed the girl closely, who gave 
him a coquettish look from under her long eye- 
Jashes, and was instantly commanded by her 
mother “not to look at that impudent young 
man.” She pouted slightly, and devoted herself 
to the landscape. Fred was highly amused, and 
his curiosity aroused, “It would be fun to out- 
wit the old couple.” 

Old people may have very good glasses, but 
they don’t see every thing, and before Coney 
Island was reached, many stolen glances had 
passed between the blonde young man and the 
brunette young lady, of which peére et mere, for 
their own peace of mind, appeared happily un- 
conscious. 

But the train has reached its terminus, the 
iron horse is still, and the passengers are leaving 
the cars. 

The old gentleman turns to assist the old lady 
to alight; the young lady stands upon the plat- 
form, and the handkerchief hanging in her aum6- 
niére is caught by a willful gust of wind and 
carried some distance off. Fred darts after and 
captures the dainty little affair, in the corner of 
which he discovers a name—* Alice Brown.” 

“ Permit me,” he says, returning it to the own- 
er, who blushes and thanks him; and he adds, in 
a hurried whisper, * Dine at Feltman’s, and order 
a clam-bake. Examine each shell for a pearl.” 

“ Child, don’t lag behind so,” calls the old gen- 
tleman. ‘See, we have a view of the water now ;” 
and hurries the girl forward, who, however, suc- 
ceeds in giving Fred a little nod as she passes. 

Past the long bare station; past Cable’s mam- 
moth establishment; past the music pavilion ; 
down the promenade; out on to the smooth white 
sand, crowded with humanity in every form: men, 
women, and children, in beautiful costumes out 
of the water, in hideous costumes in the water; 
babies in nurses’ arms; little more than babies 
digging wells for the tide to fill, or seampering 
along shore in the shallow water, their short 
skirts held tightly up, their shouts of delight fill- 
ing the air. Then the habitués: the boy with 
bananas, who can not resist dancing when he 
hears the band play; the girl with “ fresh-roast- 
ed pea-nuts; the old woman with a variety bas- 
ket; the man who forces “permanent button- 
fasteners” upon you, until you feel as if your 
buttons, like Peggotty’s, must be flying in every 
direction; and hundreds of other vendors, who 
urge their wares upon you at every step. But 
these are merely blots upon one of Nature’s fair- 
est pages, and if you would see life in every form, 
go to Coney Island. 

The old gentleman kept his blue glasses pretty 
constantly in Fred’s direction, and an internal 
convulsion seemed occasionally to shake his rath- 
er portly form; but the eld lady seemed anxious 
to see the “ Punch and Judy,” and the trio were 
soon wending their way to where Mr. Punch was 
asking his unfailing question, “ How’s that, 
boys ?” in a voice like a rusty door hinge. 

The usual crowd, composed largely of children, 
were collected around the miniature theatre, and 
half the performance went smoothly through. 


Then an interval ensued, and a girlish form 
emerged from behind the dingy curtain, a rusty 
black hat in her hand, with which she circulated 
amidst the audience, calling out meanwhile, in a 
rich Irish voice, in which, however, there was but 
a suspicion of a brogue, “ Don’t go away ; the best 
part of the show is yet to come, as you'll say when 
you see it. There’s a foine gentleman now who 
won't refuse a poor gurrl, Don’t be backward 
in giving, and I won’t be backward in taking. 
Mr. Laland, will you let the hat go by you?” 
This to Fred, who stood at the edge of the crowd, 
directly behind the fair stranger he had met on 
the train, and had not perceived the girl’s ap- 
proach until she addressed him. 

“No, Kathleen, certainly not;’ but as he 
dropped a silver piece into the receptacle, he 
compared the “ flower face” under the broad- 
brimmed hat with the sunburned face surround- 
ed by a mass of wavy black hair, and wondered 
how he could ever have thought the latter so very 
pretty. 

Kathleen was quick, and saw the glance he cast 
on the girl in gray—saw, too, that her rival was 
beautiful, and gave a defiant toss to her head as 
she moved away. Evidently Kathleen’s heart 
was not broken. 

“A nice-looking girl,” said the old gentleman 
in his husky voice. 

“Too pretty for such a position,” said the young 
girl, a shade crossing her sparkling face; but the 
old lady’s lip curled rather scornfully as she turn- 
ed away, saying, “I can’t see any thing remarka- 
ble about her, and I am sure we have had enough 
of this nonsense.” 

In the early summer Colorado bugs were nu- 
merous at Coney Island (where they were said to 
be waiting for a steamer to Ireland), and Fred 
perceiving one of these black and yellow insects 
on Miss Brown’s shoulder, took the liberty of 
knocking it off, at the same time whispering in 
her ear, ‘‘ Are you romantic ?” 

“Very,” was the brief reply. 

“What's that—what’s that?” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, glaring at Fred. “ What did you 
say to my daughter, Sir?” 

“T merely inquired if she was afraid of pota- 
to bugs,” was the unblushing answer. 

“ And I told him ‘ very,’” said the young lady ; 
“so, pa, there is no need to distress yourself,” 
with a laughing glance at Fred. 

“The sea-air has given me such an appetite !” 
said the old lady. “I wish I had a cup of tea.” 

“The clams are waiting to be eaten, so we 
won't try their patience too long,” chuckled the 
old gentleman ; and he tucked his wife under his 
arm and trotted across the sand, meekly followed 
by their pretty daughter. 

Some distance from the dép6t, up the beach, 
stands Feltman’s restaurant, and it was here that 
our party directed their steps. A table was se- 
lected near a window ; and they were hardly seated 
when Fred Leland sauntered leisurely in, dropped 
into a chair, and gave his order im a low tone to 
the same waiter who served the Browns. 

“ There comes that saucy, staring fellow again !” 
said the old lady, in an audible voice. “ Alice, 
come this side, where he can’t see your face.” 

The girl obeyed, blushing in the most becoming 
manner, and Fred was more enraptured than 
ever. “He had been rather bold,” he thought, 
“and if he had not been desperate, he would not 
have spoken so soon to the young lady ;” but the 
fact was, if he could not win her within a few 
hours, he probably never should, and he would 
have to fall back upon Kathleen ; and if the truth 
was known, the thought of Kathleen was rather 
distasteful to this self-willed young man, who was 
falling more in love every moment, and still clung 
to his wild idea of wooing and winning a bride 
within a day. 

“Baked clams for three !” shouted the waiter, 
and a quizzical smile played about his usually se- 
date mouth as he set a pan of smoking hot bivalves 
in front of Miss Alice Brown. Ah! what rich- 
ness is contained within those ugly black shells! 
and the old gentleman attacked his with such ar- 
dor as to be quite oblivious to every thing but 
the choice morsels he was enjoying, while the old 
lady sipped her tea and gazed out of the window 
abstractedly, 

The young lady meanwhile is examining her 
clams in the most careful manner, turning them 
over and peering into their half-open mouths, al- 
most as if she was afraid of them. Suddenly she 
touches an immense black fellow, and starts. 
What can be the matter with that innocent-look- 
ing shell-fish ? Gingerly she inserts her fingers 
between the black covers, and draws forth— 
what? Nota clam, not a pearl, but a slip of 
rose-colored paper. She pauses, feeling that a 
pair of eyes in the rear are watching her, glances 
at pa and ma, who are still absorbed, and finally 
opens the document and reads : 

“ Je vous aime; je vous aime, Can you, will you, 
dare the wrath of the two ogres who guard you so 
zealously, and marry to-day your latest but most de- 
voted lover, Frep Leann ? 

as you consent, bathe at three, and meet me in the 
surf. 


The waiter wondered greatly at the small appe- 
tites of two of his customers, as he gathered up 
the fragments that remained, and feasted royally 
upon the remnants in the retirement of the back 
kitchen. 

The sultry July sun had passed the meridian 
some three hours, and multitudes of bathers were 
dipping, diving, swimming in the salt sea-water, 
when two bath-house doors opened simultaneous- 
ly and two more bathers descended the steps and 
met upon the sand. One in a recherché costume 
of white, relieved by bands of scarlet, and disfig- 
ured by an immense hat of yellow straw; the 
other in navy blue, his tawny locks exposed to 
the scorching beams. 

“Then you have come—thank you so very 
much !” exclaimed the navy blue. 

“Yes, but—but why this haste?” issues from 
beneath the yellow straw. 
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“ Because I must be married to-day, or I shall 
be badgered into wedding a girl I detest; and 
since I have seen your sweet face, I can never be 
happy away from you.” 

“But pa and ma will be so very angry, for 
they wish me to marry a man I have not seen for 
years.” 

“ Just my case! Then let us console each oth- 
er. Come, the minister is in attendance at a quiet 
spot above here. We will be married in the surf, 
and old Ocean shall be our organist.” 

“Oh, how delightfully romantic! I always 
said I would not be married in the ordinary way.” 

“Then this will suit you perfectly; but we 
must have a witness— Why! Tom Merry!” as 
a young man in a striped harlequin bathing suit 
appeared before them. 

“ Hallo, Fred, is this you, old fellow? What 
mischief are you up to now ?” 

“A wedding; you are just in time.” 

“Whose wedding ?” 

“Mine. This, Tom, is Miss—Miss Brown, in a 
few moments to be Mrs. Leland.” 

“T congratulate you, Fred; but is there no of- 
fice I can perform ?” 

“You may give the bride away, if you will.” 

“Certainly ; but where is the ceremony to take 
place ?” 

“In the surf,” responded Fred; “that being 
the safest place. And we must hurry, or the 
strict guardians of this young lady may discover 
our little secret.” 

So saying, he hurried his companion along the 
beach —the bride in a nervous tremor, declaring 
she was “so frightened,” and Tom laughing, un- 
til Fred was highly indignant at his ill-timed 
mirth—to a quiet part of the shore, where the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Intire awaited them. 

It was a strange ceremony, although “ both 
were young, and one was beautiful,” in spite of 
the coarse straw that formed her bridal wreath. 
And the groom was very noble-looking, with his 
head uncovered to the winds of heaven. 

The birds circled above them, the waves be- 
dewed them with their spray, and the sea played 
a low sad accompaniment to the words of the 
clergyman, and in five minutes Fred had won his 
bride. 

There was a solemnity about it too, although 
perhaps the bride did cling too tightly to the pro- 
tecting rope, the groomsman was too full of mer- 
riment for the occasion, and the dresses of the 
whole party any thing but bridal; but the line 
that divides tears and smiles is very narrow, and 
“there is but one step from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous.” Tom’s sense of humor seemed particu- 
larly tickled, for as they emerged from the waves 
he indulged in numerous chuckles and bursts of 
laughter, in spite of the imploring glances of the 
little bride and the evident displeasure of the 
groom. 

There was no time for congratulations, as it 
was necessary to beat a hasty retreat to the shel- 
ter of the bathing-houses, and array themselves 
in more fitting apparel before appearing before 
the unsuspecting parents, whom the “little cher- 
ub who sits up aloft” had kindly kept out of the 
way, to confess their sins and receive absolu- 
tion ; and one heart, at least, beat a trifle quicker 
than usual at the prospect. 

But Fred forgot all his fears when, fifteen min- 
utes later, he gazed into the eyes of his pretty 
wife, and felt he could brave the world to retain 
the prize he had won so quickly. 

“Where can Tom have disappeared to ?” he 
inquired, as he looked in vain for that tantalizing 
young man. 

“T don’t know,” she answered ; “ but, oh, Fred, 
there are pa and ma! What will they say?” 

“*Bless you, my children, bless you,’ I hope. 
Don’t be frightened, my darling.” And Fred drew 
himself up with a new-born dignity, as the old man 
came rushing toward them, spluttering and shak- 
ing his stick in the most threatening manner. 

“Where have you been, Alice ?” he commenced, 
catching hold of his daughter’s arm; “and what 
are you doing with this—this—” But here rage 
or some other emotion choked him, and he was 
unable to proceed. 

“Do not blame your daughter, Sir,” interposed 
Fred, stepping between the two. ‘I am the one 
to blame, as I induced her to marry me. She mere- 
ly consenred, and within the half hour the deed 
was done.” 

“Oh! oh!” shrieked the little old lady. “ Alice, 
you will bring my gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave!” And quite overcome, she sank on the 
sand and buried her face in her handkerchief. 

“T really hope, madam—” began Fred, but was 
interrupted by his bride, who burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter, exclaiming, 

“T can’t stand this any longer! It is toorich!” 
and was immediately joined by the enraged par- 
ents. 

“What is it?” asked Fred, gazing from one to 
the other, completely bewildered, until the old gen- 
tleman in his mirth shook off his blue eyeglasses, 
and revealed the roguish eyes of Tom Merry, while 
from the poke-bonnet and white curls emerged a 
strangely familiar golden head, to the young man’s 
astonished sight. 

“Tom !—Clara !” he gasped. 

“Yes, Clara,” she said, throwing aside the im- 
mense cloak and springing to her feet. ‘ And, 
dear brother, since you have won the sweetest as 
well as the prettiest wife in Brooklyn and Coney 
Island combined, we hope you will forgive us the 
practical joke of which you have been the vic- 
tim.” 

“ But—but—whom have I married?” asked 
Fred, confusedly. 

“ Alice Elizabeth Merry, at your service,” re- 
sponded the little gypsy, making a sweeping 
courtesy. ‘And if you regret your choice, I will 
sue for a divorce to-morrow.” 

“Never! Alice Brown or Bessie Merry I care 
not. And because I am the happiest man on the 
island, I will forgive these marplots, since their 
trick has resulted so joyfully.” 








“ And to think a clam should have been Cupid’s 
messenger !” said Clara. 

“A close-mouthed one, at any rate,” laughed 
Bessie ; while Tom, throwing his arms around his 
sister, quoted, melodramatically, 

“““Tf after every tempest come such clams, may 
the winds blow till they have waken’d death!” 

“Come, come, my fine Othello,” interposed 
Fred, “‘ you will attract the attention of all those 
bathers yonder; and I am impatient to present to 
my mother this long-wished-for daughter.” 

“ How happy she will be!” said Clara. 

“And you don’t detest me so very much, after 
all?” asked Bessie, gazing rather anxiously into 
her husband’s face. 

“ Detest you! forget those foolish words, my 
darling, or lay them to my willful ignorance.” 

“Then ignorance is not always bliss?” said 
Tom. 

“You have no idea what trouble we had to in- 
duce Bessie to consent to our plan,” said Clara ; 
“but I knew you had but to see her incognita to 
dispel your prejudice and to fall rapturously in 
love, especially if there were a pair of stern ‘ pari- 
ents’ to stand as lions in your path.” 

“T thought it would be so unladylike; but I 
did not want the little sweetheart of my child- 
hood to marry that Irish girl.” 

“Thank Heaven, I did not! Clara and Tom, 
I shall bless you all the days of my life for turn- 
ing my fancy for pretty faces to so good an 
account.” 

“ But poor little Kathleen—what will she do?” 
inquired Bessie. ‘“ I feel very sorry for the girl.” 

“T think the button man will console her,” re- 
plied her brother. 

By this time they had reached the wooden 
walk leading to the railway station, and to the 
utter confusion of the bridal pair, as they passed 
the music-stand, the band, at a signal from Tom, 
struck up the “ Wedding March,” and to its in- 
spiriting strains they reached the train and start- 
ed on their bridal trip back to Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Leland’s delight was unbounded, and was 
shared by both father and mother Merry; but 
they insisted that the informal ceremony in the 
surf was merely a betrothal, and two weeks later 
an imposing wedding took place in one of the 
many churches from which the city derives its 
name, where both Clara and Tom figured as attend- 
ants, and Fred and Bessie were doubly married. 

Kathleen about the same time became the wife 
of the button man, who had for months worship- 
ed at her shrine, and been reduced almost to the 
verge of despair by Fred’s attention in that 
quarter, 

Clara and Tom hope to join their fortunes dur- 
ing the coming winter, but at present are travel- 
ing with their brother and sister, and when last 
heard from were visiting the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, where Tom purchased for 
his sister a pearl ornament in the form of a cer- 
tain sea bivalve, and they often laugh together 
over what Clara calls “a romance in a clam 
shell.” 


SU Lins. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XII.—( Continued.) 
REJECTED AND LEFT. 


Wuen Juliet awoke at eight o’clock the next 
morning, her maid stood by her bedside with a 
cup of tea, and on the tray lay a small sealed note. 

“Colonel Fleming desired me to give you this 
note, miss, before he went.” 

“ Before he went! is he gone?” 

With what a sudden, faint sinking of the heart 
she asked the question! but how foolish! Of 
course he had only gone up to town for the day. 

The maid, perfectly unconscious of her mis- 
tress’s agitation, said cheerfully that, yes, the 
Colonel was gone, and that she had heard Mr. 
Higgs say he had started in plenty of time, and 
was sure to have caught the train. 

Juliet waited feverishly until the girl had left 
the room, and then tore open the note. It ran 
thus: 

“ Forgive me for leaving you so suddenly with- 
out a word of farewell or of thanks for all your 
hospitality and goodness toward me; but you will 
not, I know, think me ungrateful. After all that 
has passed between us, I do not think I could 
have staid any longer under your roof, and I have 
thought it best to leave you thus without the 
spoken farewell that must have been full of pain 
to us both. God bless and reward you, dear Ju- 
liet, for all your generosity and affection toward 
me! I can never forget either; and if ever you 
think of me in future years, do me at least the 
justice to believe that it is not inclination, but 
duty and honor alone, which have told me to 
leave you. 

“T do not know where I shall stay in town, 
but I will write to you again before I leave En- 
gland.” 

Mrs. Blair and Ernestine were as yet deep in 
the mysteries of rouge and crimping-irons, when, 
preceded by a short, sharp knock, the door was 
flung open, and Juliet entered hurriedly, with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“My dearest Juliet!” cried the widow, hastily 
flinging a dressing cape over the small] collection 
of pots and phials and camel’s-hair brushes that 
stood on the table near her; “how you startled 
me! What on earth is the matter?” 

“Did you know that Colonel Fleming was go- 
ing away this morning?” asks Juliet, shortly. 

“Going away? No, certainly not; has he 
gone ?” answers Mrs. Blair, with an astonishment 
too real to be feigned. 

“Yes, I have just had this note from him to 
say he is gone; and I don’t know if you are 
aware of it, but he starts for India in a fort- 
night.” 

“No, indeed; I had no idea of it. So he is 
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gone; very rude of him, I must say, to go with- 
out wishing us good-by.” Mrs. Blair has some 
difficulty in concealing the satisfaction she feels 
at this unexpected piece of news. 

“ Not rude at all; he is suddenly called away— 
it is perfectly natural. Of course he could not 
wake us all up at so early an hour,” answers Juliet. 

“ What does he say? Let me see the letter,” 
says her step-mother, stretching out her hand for 
the note; but Juliet does not dream of giving it 
to her. 

“There is nothing in it that would interest 
you,” she says, folding it up slowly and replacing 
it initsenvelope. ‘ Besides, he says he will write 
again from town.” 

“ Ah, he will write again?” 

“Yes, so he says.” 

“Then perhaps, Juliet, you will leave me to fin- 
ish my dressing, as there is nothing very serious 
the matter, and it upsets my nerves to be obliged 
to talk so early in the morning. Go on with my 
hair, Ernestine.” 

And Juliet goes. 

Somehow that promise that he will write again 
prevents her from despairing. 

That letter, she thinks, will in some way make 
up to her for all the suspense and uncertainty of 
the present. It is impossible that he can intend 
to leave her like that for years, perhaps, indeed, 
forever. Vaguely, indistinctly,as women see such 
things, she begins to see the duty and the honor 
by which he has said he considers himself bound; 
but, woman-like, she does not think very serious- 
ly of them. Has he not at the same time more 
than implied that his inclination would lead him 
to stay with her? Do not such words mean that 
he loves her? And if so, then what need she 
fear ? 

What does a woman care for duty or for honor 
when set in the balance against love? Love, in 
her mind, outweighs every thing; give her love, 
and she laughs at every other earthly considera- 
tion. To Juliet, with her impulsive, enthusiastic 
mind, and her passionate temperament, it seemed 
impossible that so cold-blooded a thing as honor 
could in any man’s mind win the day against love. 

He would come back to her, she said to her- 
self; he would not be able to stay away; a few 
days of waiting, and then he would come back to 
her, as he had come back before, sooner even than 
she had dared to hope for him. 

She read his letter over and over again, she 
pressed it gladly to her heart and her lips, for she 
could not—possibly she would not—see in it a 
farewell. 

And Hugh Fleming up in London is pacing ob- 
jectlessly up and down Piccadilly and Pall Mall, 
wondering what he shall say to her, and feeling 
more and more angry with himself for having 
left her, and more and more inclined to go back 
to her by the next train. 

Curiously enough he does not feel at all sure 
that Juliet does indeed love him. Even her last 
interview with him, when she had of her own ac- 
cord offered him every thing, had but partially 
opened his eyes. He knows her to be impulsive 
and impetuous, and generous to a fault. What 
more likely than that such a woman, fond of him 
as she undoubtedly was, should, in a moment of 
exaltation, be carried away into offering more 
than she intended or realized ? 

Should he be right or justified in taking advan- 
tage of that moment of weakness ? 

Had he known how completely and utterly the 
girl’s heart was given over to him he would cer- 
tainly never have left her; but he did not know 
it. He knew, indeed, that if he chose he might 
win her, but he did not understand that she was 
already won. 

He wandered about the streets, trying to settle 
in his own mind how he should write to her, or 
whether, indeed, he should write to her at all; 
and at last he decided that he would give himself 
one more chance of happiness. 

He turned into the club, and sat down and 
wrote to her. 

He begged her to tell him truly if indeed what 
she had said to him had been the voice of her 
own heart, or merely an impulse of generosity ; 
he told her that he loved her passionately, entire- 
ly, devotedly, with a love that he never thought 
to feel again after the death of his first love, and 
which she, Juliet, alone had had power to waken 
in him. But he told her at the same time that 
every feeling of honor, of duty, and of delicacy 
bade him leave her; that her money stood be- 
tween them like a wall; and that, moreover, his 
own peculiar position as her guardian made it 
almost a breach of trust to the dead that he 
should aspire to be her lover. One consideration 
alone, he said, could surmount these objections— 
the consideration of her happiness. If, indeed, 
she loved him so entirely that without him she 
could not live nor be happy, then, indeed, and 
then only, would he throw all these most weighty 
objections to the winds, and devote his whole ex- 
istence to her. And in this case he entreated 
her to write to him at once and recall him to her 
side; but if it was not so—if it was merely a 
grateful affection, a generous friendship, or even 
but a brief-lived fancy, which had made her for 
one short hour imagine that she loved him—in 
that case he prayed her to put his letter into the 
fire, and to send him no answer whatever to it; 
he should know too well how to interpret her si- 
lence. He concluded his letter by naming to her 
the very latest date at which he could receive an 
answer from her in town before starting for 
Southampton, and by telling her that up to the 
very last minute he should still not despair, but 
hope to hear from her. 

Even when he had directed and stamped this 
letter, Colonel Fleming did not immediately post 
it. He was still so doubtful about the wisdom 
and the propriety of writing to her at all that he 
walked about with the letter in his pocket the 
whole of the next day. It was only on the third 
day that, having, I think, previously tossed up a 
sovereign, drawn lots from a number of blank 





slips of paper for one marked slip, and made use 
of sundry other most childish and undignified 
tricks of chance, in every one of which the luck 
came to the same decision, he finally determined 
to send the letter, and going out with it on pur- 
pose, dropped it himself into the pillar-post. 

And then he waited—at first confidently and 
patiently—then, after a day or two, less confi- 
dently, but still patiently—then with restless im- 
patience, and finally, as the days slipped away 
one after the other, and the posts came in in reg- 
ular succession, and brought him many others, 
but never the one letter he looked for—finally his 
waiting became despair. 

The last day of his stay in England dawned. 
He was obliged to go about his business to a few 
shops and to his banker’s, but all day long he 
kept returning to his hotel to ask feverishly if 
there were no letters for him, to receive ever the 
same answer—none. 

Then, late in the afternoon, he went to see a 
friend whom he could trust, and charged him 
solemnly to go the last thing at night, and again 
the first thing in the morning, to his hotel, after 
he had left, and if he found there any letter for 
him with a certain postmark, to telegraph to him 
on board the Sultana, at the Southampton Docks, 
to stop his starting. 

The friend promised faithfully ; and then he 
could do nothing more, and he was obliged to go 
down to Southampton. To the last he would not 
give up hope. He watched and watched all that 
night and all the next morning from the vessel’s 
side, long after he had gone on board, for any 
thing in the shape of a telegraph boy; and he 
would not have his things taken into his cabin, 
nor settle even that he was going, until the very 
last. 

And then all at once the anchor was raised, 
and it was too late. 

And as the good ship Sultana steamed slowly 
over the gray waves of Southampton Water in 
the early morning, and stood out to sea in a light 
and favorable wind, Colonel Hugh Fleming be- 
neath his breath cursed his native land, and 
Sotherne Court, and Juliet Blair, with deep and 
bitter curses. 

“ She does not know how to love—she could not 
stand the test. Her pride has ruined us both!” 

And he turned his back on the white shores 
of the old country, and set his face fixedly and 
determinedly toward that far Eastern land to 
which he was bound. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Spanish Mantilla. 
See illustration on page 757. 
Tus mantilla is made of black lace, and is 
trimmed with bows of red gros grain ribbon and 


poppies. 
Black Velvet Bonnet. 


See illustration on page 757. 

Tus bonnet has a high crown, and broad brim 
turned down and bound with black gros grain. 
A pleating of black tulle edged with a deep fringe 
of black beads is arranged on the crown. The 
bonnet is trimmed, besides, with a bow of black 
gros grain ribbon, a cluster of cream-colored roses, 
and a long olive green ostrich feather. On the 
inside is a ruche of white silk tulle, and a cream- 
colored rose is set on the band. 


Velvet and Gros Grain Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Tuts bonnet has a high pointedcrown and nar- 
row brim turned up in front and faced with cream- 
colored gros grain, which is turned over on the 
outside, forming a binding. The trimming con- 
sists of cream and plum colored gros grain cut 
on the bias, which is folded and wound around 
the crown as shown by the illustration. In front 
are black and plum-colored ostrich feathers, a 
changeable bird, and a white aigrette. Strings 
of plum-colored gros grain ribbon. 





CHANGING FASHIONS. 


a HAT is dearer to a true woman than dress ? 

From the days of Mother Eve herself have 
we not been devoted to it? Certainly history re- 
cords that as soon as the great mother of man- 
kind had recovered from the excitement of taking 
possession of her new kingdom, she commenced 
to manufacture dresses to comport with her dig- 
nity, and, to quote-one of our most brilliant jour- 
nalists, had Eve found in Paradise a tree whose 
foliage was more becoming than that of the tradi- 
tional fig, most assuredly she would have availed 
herself of it. 

With Mother Eve for an example in liking for 
dress, as in all other things—curiosity included— 
who can wonder that we are fond of pretty toi- 
lettes ? And pray what is the objection to such 
a liking? I quote from a contemporary weekly 
this terribly denunciatory sentence—written by a 
man, too, sisters! “A persistently slovenly wom- 
an indicates downward tendencies, both moral 
and intellectual.” Surely this verdict justifies us 
in a due attention to our personal appearance. 

We have admitted that we inherit curiosity as 
well as a fondness for dress from Mother Eve. I 
wonder if this curiosity is strong enough to inter- 
est the readers of the Bazar in a little résumé of 
the changes in fashion from the earliest days ? 

I have already alluded to the fig-leaf period. 
We will pass over, as of scarce any more interest, 
the-days when women wore merely the skins of 
animals, although I doubt not that even in those 
primitive days there were fashions in the modes 
of draping them, and as deep heart-burnings were 
felt among the savage belles when some favored 
one received from her warrior lover a bear-skin 
of extra length or beauty as you may experience 
in modern days when you look over the contents 
of your rival’s well-filled trunk from Worth. 

Taking France as the typical nation, we find 





that as early as the time of the Roman conquest 
the dress of Frenchwomen was slightly tinctured 
by the strong-minded element: certainly at pres- 
ent we would only associate the fashion of carry- 
ing canes in feminine hands with the disciples of 
Bloomer. That these canes might be dangerous 
ornaments is proved by a story related of the 
haughty Queen Constance, wife of Robert of 
France (eleventh century), who, being in a violent 
rage with Stephen, her former confessor, blinded 
him with a blow of her ivory cane. As the 
wretched man was about to suffer death for her- 
esy, surely the stake might have been thought 
punishment sufficient, without the additional pain 
of losing his eyes. 

To Constance, however, haughty and violent as 
she was, France owes the first royal patronage of 
troubadours, for to please her husband, who 
loved poetry and music, Constance had brought 
with her several troubadours from her native 
country, Provence. 

But, to return to our moutons, or rather to our 
toilettes, we learn that in Rome during the last 
days of the republic the use of wigs was univers- 
al. A Roman belle, or woman of fashion, usu- 
ally owned a number of them, and changed them 
with her dress. This custom was, to my knowl- 
edge, used in the present day, not by a woman, 
however, but by the composer Rossini. At the 
time of my acquaintance with him he was entire- 
ly bald, and his former raven locks were replaced 
by a curling wig of a brilliant scarlet hue. His 
valet de chambre relates that he possessed sev- 
eral, and that when visitors were announced, 
Rossini would inquire anxiously if they were of 
the beau sexe, and if so, hasten to put on a fresh 
wig in tight curl. 

It is well that Rossini did not live in the sev- 
enth century, for at that time a Council of Con- 
stantinople excommunicated all those who wore 
wigs. This aversion to them by those in author- 
ity grew stronger in the succeeding centuries, for 
in 1300 Pierre Lombard says, “It is a frightful 
disguise, and is truly damnable.” Somewhat lat- 
er the Church decided that wearing a wig consti- 
tuted a mortal sin. 

Under St. Louis, the wives of noblemen of high 
rank wore the arms of their houses embroidered 
on their dresses, and widows wore ceintures adorn- 
ed with large black tears. 

Not long afterward (in the reign of Philippe 
Le Bel, 1284) Frenchwomen had advanced so far 
in the luxuries of dress that that monarch felt 
obliged to restrain their extravagance by law. 
Accordingly, all wealthy noblemen in his kingdom 
were notified that their wives could only be al- 
lowed four new dresses a year. (Think of that, 
my dear sisters! How could we support existence 
under such tyranny?) Women of position, whose 
husbands were moderately poor, were only allow- 
ed one new dress a year, and women of still more 
limited means were forbidden to spend more than 
twenty, or at most sixty, cents a yard for their 
dress materials. Those daughters of Eve, how- 
ever, whose desire for elegant toilettes was thus 
curtailed, consoled themselves by the magnifi- 
cence of their head structures. A sugar-loaf 
coiffure of tremendous height was then the fash- 
ion, from which a long gauze veil depended for 
street wear, bonnets being something unknown 
to the élégantes of that time. 

At this period the women of the bourgeoisie 
were almost universally attired in gray dresses, 
with shoes and stockings to match, from which 
modest attire arose the name then given them of 
grisette—a term, however, now applied somewhat 
differently in France. 

Under Charles V. an enterprising woman of 
fashion astonished Paris with a toilette that even 


at the present day would be considered “ stun- 


ning,” if not demi-monde: a robe made somewhat 
in the style of the princesse dresses of our times, 
with open sleeves falling to her feet, and a train 
of five yards in length. The effect of this toilette, 
made as it was in brilliant colors, can be imagined ; 
and the fair wearer, whose name history does not 
record, must have been widely copied by her fash- 
ionable sisters, for before long we hear of a Church 
council forbidding women, under pain of excom- 
munication, to wear dresses “ ending in curves 
like the tail of a serpent.” 

Every one has heard of Isabeau of Bavaria, 
called the She-Wolf of France. I have always 
felt, malgré myself, some sympathy for a woman 
condemned to pass through life and go down to 
future ages with the stigma of so terrible an ap- 
pellation. Certainly she was very wicked, if all 
that history relates of her is true; but any wom- 
an would, I am sure, excuse in her the two terri- 
ble crimes for which she was confined in Tours. 
What were they? No such trifles as pcisoning, 
or assassination in any other form, nor yet the 
little episode of falling in love with her brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Orleans. Something more 
heinous yet. “Notwithstanding the horrors of 
our wars, foreign and civil,” says a writer of the 
times, “and in spite of the remonstrance of her 
people, the queen insists upon wearing daily a 
linen shift, and a cap with two high peaks, and 
long fringe falling from them to her waist.” 
Linen was almost unknown during the reign of 
Charles VI.; the court belles wore serge; and 
the unparalleled extravagance of Queen Isabeau 
in possessing two linen chemises, in times of such 
distress for France, was the talk of the kingdom. 
Her Majesty was so proud of these unusual addi- 
tions to a wardrobe that she had her dresses 
made open at throat and sleeves to display them, 
thus originating the fashion of under-sleeves and 
chemisettes. 

In the fifteenth century women commenced to 
uncover their necks and shoulders for dress oc- 
casions; and having forgotten the former papal 
anathemas, the trains of their dresses were more 
exaggerated than ever. . 

La donna é mobile, and in the next century ev- 
ery thing was changed. A long succession of 
Italian wars and Italian alliances brought the 
fashions of Italy into France, and instead of the 





objectionable trains “like the tail of a serpent,” 
the dresses were now worn short enough to show 
the feet. During this century pins were intro- 
duced into France from England. How did wom- 
en dress themselves before pins were invented ? 
It must then have been a doubly serious matter 
to pull off a button or string in making a hasty 
toilette, for I can not imagine that the little wood- 
en affairs that were the forerunners of pins were 
half so useful. 

At this time the use of black velvet masks 
(/oups) was very general among women of quali- 
ty. The disguise was completed by a little glass 
knob carried in the mouth to change the voice. 

Under Henry IV. paniers were immense, and 
powder universal—indeed, history relates that its 
use spread even to the cloister, and nuns were to 
be seen kneeling in the chapel with powdered 
locks, like a court é/égante. 

At the close of this century lace was first 
brought into France from Genoa and Venice, and 
it became so much the rage that Louis XIIL, 
fearing to have all the money carried out of the 
country, forbade by law the use of lace that cost 
more than three pounds a yard. As all the for- 
eign lace cost double that amount, and women 
must have lace, manufactories were at once es- 
tablished in France, and this is the origin of 
point @ Alengon. 

Under Louis XIV. /oups went out and patches 
came in. Paniers of an oval shape were worn, 
and woe to the unhappy one who had to pass 
through a crowd or a narrow passage! Her 
panier must be turned sidewise, or she must 
stand still. The Louis XIV. heels, familiar in 
our days, were then worn so high that women 
were obliged to support themselves by canes. 

Under poor Marie Antoinette the “ giraffe coif- 
fure” became so popular that the hair-dressers 
were caricatured as standing on step-ladders to 
put the finishing touches to a court belle. 

The French Republic and First Empire brought 
back the ancient Greek fashivns, and very becom- 
ing they must have been to a perfect figure. 

With the usual revulsion of feeling after a 
storm, the French nation, having exterminated 
“the aristocrats who ruined the country with 
their extravagance,’ were eager to outvie the 
former splendor of the detested aristocrats; but 
if we may believe fhe words of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, Napoleon endeavored to modify this 
display at his court. 

With the fashions of the present day we are 
all familiar. Have we or have we not improved 
upon those of past ages ? 





“AND NOW THERE CAME BOTH 
MIST AND SNOW.” 


See illustration on page 764. 


W } present our readers this week with a 

magnificent engraving from the superb 
holiday edition of Coleridge’s Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner, illustrated with more than forty 
full-page plates by Gustave Doré, and just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. This world-re- 
nowned poem is in perfect accord with the weird 
genius of the great French artist, and has in- 
spired him with some of his happiest designs, 
equaling those of ‘his Dante or his Wandering 
Jew. His imagination has reveled in these glit- 
tering icebergs, frozen seas, and polar rainbows, 
these uncanny de4th-fires dancing over waves 
teeming with sea-mpnsters and huge serpents, this 
air peopled with dark demons and airy visions, 
and these human beings suffering the tortures of 
a purgatory on earth. The illustration which we 
publish, and which is one of the most pleasing, 
if not the most powerful, depicts the earliest 
perils of the ill-fated ship when it had drifted 
among the snows of the frozen region, before 
meeting the friendly albatross, whose death by 
the hand of the Ancient Mariner brought destruc- 
tion to the crew. .We quote the entire passage : 
** And now the Storm-Biast came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong; 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

“With sloping masts and dipping prow— 

As who pursued Sith yell and blow 

Still treads the stfadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head— 

The ship drove fast; loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

“ And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

“ And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 

Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound!” 

The illustrations are engraved in the highest 
style of art, and are finely printed on heavy tint- 
ed paper, and the volume forms one of the most 
sumptuous gift-books of the holiday season. 





PRINCESSE VISITING 
TOILETTE. 
See illustration on first page. 

TINUIS stylish costume for church, visiting, etc., 

is made of prune-colored gros grain, trimmed 
with wide chenille galloon and knife-pleatings of 
the silk. It is a princesse costume, with waist 
and skirt in one. The front is arranged diago- 
nally on the waist and hips, fastens far back on 
the right side, and forms two deep points on the 
end of the tablier. The back is in Marguerite 
shape, and the skirt is filled out below with many 
rows of knife-pleating. A scarf apron is edged 
with the trimming, passed around the figure low 
on the hips, and caught in puffs behind. The 
bonnet is made of velvet the shade of the dress, 
trimmed with silk and ostrich tips of the same 
shade. The linen collar and cuffs are wrought 
with gold threads. Long undressed kid gloves. 
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“And now there came both mist and snow, 


And it grew wondrous cold.” : - 
[See Pace 763. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. D. D.—Dark warm woolen dresses are being 
made for little girls by the princesse dress pattern 
vhich forms part of the Girls’ Wardrobe illustrated in 
the Bazar, and sold for 25 cents. Mothers who prefer 
to use white dresses all winter make yoke slips of 
muslin and princesse dresses of white piqué, and have 
a princesse cloak—made by the same pattern, and wad- 
ded—of dark brown or blue wool or cloth to give 
warmth in the street. The little velvet capote and 
the long stockings are the color of the cloak. 

Miss E. H. G.—Make your calico dresses with pleat- 
ed basque and long round over-skirts, Your gray wool 
dress would look well with a polonaise buttoned be- 
hind. 

Miss H. H.—Read all about seal sacques in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. 1X. The sacque 
remains the popular shape for fur garments, as other 
garments of fur are found to be too heavy and clumsy 
for comfort. 

May.—Blue of the shade of your sample will not 
Zo very well with any other color except cardinal red, 
but as this is so gay, you had better get plain blue gros 
grain of the same shade, or else velvet. Make Lady 
Washington sleeves and over-skirt to wear with the 
basque and train as they now are. 

Jowa,—Get some dark gray brocaded wool for a po- 
lonaise, and pipe it with red the color of your dress, 
and wear it with the red skirt. 





FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’S SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful, A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





“WANT TO KNOW.” 

Every body is interested and excited over the 
marvelous and now thoroughly tried and tested 
* Automatic” sewing-machine of the Wilcox & 
Gibbs 8. M.Co, Send postal card for full par- 
ticulars and list of offices to No. 658 Broadway, 
New York.—[ Com.] : 





Saratoca Sprinos in Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute in Winter, with 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.]} 





Berverr’s Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 
IT IS STRANGE, 


Considering the great desire every lady has to 
look pretty, that so many patronize the injurious 
compounds in use called cosmetics. We are glad 
to see a new departure has been made by a lady 
in N. Y., who has from Prof. HaBener, of Vienna, 
The 
Trofessor is considered the highest authority in 
niatters pertaining to the skin. 


a recipe for beautifying the complexion. 


Ladies can obtain 
this recipe, printed in English, for $1. For full 
particulars address Miss J. M. Kootr, P. 0. Box 


4130, N. Y. City, enclosing return postage. 


CORK BOSOM PAD. 





Light, Graceful, Healthy. Adds to the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, instead of checking its normal 
tunctions. Strongly endorsed by all Physicians. Once 
tried no lady will do without one. Agents wanted. Lib- 
eral discount to the trade. Single pair mailed on receipt 
of 50 cents; half-dozen, $2 25; one dozen, $4 25. GEO. 
FROST & CO., Sole Agents, Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


-« SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21g inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil 
sharneners or penknives for Artiste, Architects, Rookeepers, Schoo 
Coildren, andevervbody who use pencils, Sent by mail upon 
tof *5 cent Sample dozen to dealers or agents, $2, by 
& CO., 41 Jobn St. N, Y. 








iG. SELCHOW 
“LE PARIS” 

? T T TORQ IN TTp 
BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 

Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
tizure. Can be worn as an over or under garment ; 
viving complete protection in the severest climate. 
o.C. HALL & CO.,633 Broadway, New 
werk, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
“ORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

t#™ Send for Circular. 





R. WIENER, Manufacturer of ; 






. Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts, . 

PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cotonne Work, 
+ Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb'y, &c. 
Send 8c. stamp for Circular of new and Fancy Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


PACKAGE containing pressed Ferns and Ev- 
ergreens, and pressed and varnished Autumn 
Leaves—one hundred in all—will be sent by mail for $1. 
Miss HELEN CURTIS, Callicoon Depot, New York. 





Estasuisuep 1820. 


U0, GUNTHER NOMS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings, 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 





mm 




















TO THEIR 


THE 





Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouththoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists, 





Leamon's Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing a 
t. 

















prietors, Writs, Rionarpson, & Co., Burlington, 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East 23d St., New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


A SWINDLER! BEWARE! ' 


Some rascal, representing himself as con= 
nected with our Firm, is collecting subscrip- 
tions for our “ Fashion Quarterly.” We believe he 
is at present in Ohio. Beware!! We never 
send outanagent. We offer $50 (Fifty Dollars) 
Reward for information which will lead to his arrest. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


SHE WILL 


Have Nonpareil or Everlasting Stocking Supporters, 


Asno one she knows wears any other, 


SHE WONT 


Sample pair sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, 
Address DOVE MAN’G CO., 6 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


C, & J, G, GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Novelties 














Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


- B wax FLOWER MATERIAL 


in every variety, at lowest prices, Just pub- 





er,” the only practical work on this subject, 

price post-paid, 50 cts; given free, with an order for $2.50 worth 

of material. Box of material and say yer for making sev- 
eral fine vines of Ivy Leaves, post-paid, 50 cts. 

100 Decaleomanie pictures, 50 cts. 60 Gem Chromos, 60 cts. 

50 Embossed pictures, 50 cts.; choice samples of either, 10 cts 

82 page catalogue sent free with every order. Agents wanted. 

J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 

For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 

cents per yard, Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 

A 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

8 Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVENUE, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets. 


HOMES ADORNED! 
EASILY LEARNED. 


A NEW ART § 200 Decalcomanie and 


list sent for 25 cts.) GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 











| Fem mo who object to Machine PLEATING 
: can have their work done by hand guages, 
in velvet, crape, thick, soft silks, and the most delicate 
goods and colors without a particle of gloss on either 
side, at ME. F. SALLADE’S, 110 South 1ith 








SEE HOW PRETTY. 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM. “ PERFECTLY SPLENDID,’’ THE LADIES? SAY. 


SEND lc. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


A perfect beauty. Full ofcharming stories, pictures and reading. Devoted 
to Housekeeping, Househoid Elegancies, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ 
Fancy Work, Society, Amusemenst, Fiowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
etc. The prettiest Ladies’ Paperin America. A eee Gem. 

Wenderfully popular. Ladies all delighted with it. 

Price 35¢., 3 months on trial, with 1 Chromo or Steel Plate Engraving, 

“ Bue, “ e « “oo “ “ 


“ 15 ‘ “ 


we. without Chromo. 
“ 10c., Specimen copy. 


Noue free. Agents wanted. Getup Club. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10 Crs. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 

The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks inthe U.S. Fullof pictures, en- 
tertaining stories. pazzies, fun, enecdotes. stories, helps to echocl studies, and 
> hints torself improvement. GetupaClub. Gveslike Fun. All the children 
————e = ae, ’ wantit. Parents! it is the bes: present you can give your boys and girls. 
Price 30 cents. three months on trial. including pretty chromo, ‘ Mischief.’ 
3 months, without chromo, lve. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 








Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


N.B. Please state where you saw the Advertisemert. 








ITING MACHINES, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaita. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS & 








F. BOOSS & BRO, 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 





(ce Received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 





HAVE YOU A COUCH ? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 


STAR FAMILY DYES. 
LADIES DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
LADI-S DYE YOUR OLD CLOTH. 
Every fabric, Silk, Woolen, Cotton. 25 Cents, 
DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, AN 
McKesson & ROBBINS, NEW Fork. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, — 


With Samples and Price-List, 25c. Just received a fresh 
importation of Honiton, Point and Purl 
Braids, Lacetand Flossette Threads,&c, 
Post Money Orders to MapamE GURNEY & CO., 
Young Ladies’ Journal Office, 711 Broadway, N. Y. ; 
or, Post-Office Box, 3527, N. Y. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Harres'’s MaGazink, Hanvrr’s WrEKLy, and HareEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Werekty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every, Club of Five 
Svuusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Terms FOR ApvERtrstne In Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 
BEAUTIFUL sort verns' soe. “One of 


prepared Leaves 30c.,Child’s Box,or 35 or 50c. Senton 
receipt of theprice. E. Buaxrsier, Clintonville, Conn. 


ECORATE your homes with the beautiful 
Lygodium Palmatum or Hartford Fern, sold at $5 











per 100 pieces pressed ; also, Autumn Leaves and other 
Box 57. A, A. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 
2 cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. | 





Publisher, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 
DA 
CAUTION.—No connection with 
any other establishment. 
By inviting the attention of the ladies to 
|the Largest Assortment of Human Hair 
HI | Goods in the city, it seems to me but ap- 
| propriate to point out a few of the many 
| Seermnages offered in my establishment. 
All goods are warranted as_ represented. 
The character and quality of the goods I 
present are the best which can be procured 
in the markets of Europe or any other 
country. And, above all, I offer all goods 
at a smaller profit, and, consequently, at a 
lower price than any other house in the 
city. For elegance, beauty, and workman- 
ship, my goods are unrivaled, as testified to 
by the highest premiums awarded to me in 
different exhibitions. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, very fash- 
ionable, and improving the looks of all la- 
dies instantly, in large variety, $2 00 per inch 


A on real hair lace and naturally curly hair; on 
| 





imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 
The MARGUERITA and SEA- 
SIDE WAVE 2 great success. 
| My assortment of HUMAN HAIR 
| SWITCHES of the finest quality only, 
is tru,!y wonderful. All long Hair Switches, 
of thé finest quality of hair, at $8 00, $10 00, 
| $12 00, and $15 00, something never offered 
| before at less than double that price. 
| CURLS warranted to be naturally curly, 
at 50c., $1 00, $1 50, $2 00, and upward. 


Only | Invisible Nets for the front and back 
Depot hair, 25c. and 50c. each. 

mal OMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner, warranted to give satisfac- 

54 West \tion. Hair taken in Exchange. 
14thSt GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Sf UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
Near CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautitier, for the complexion, ag a 
Sixth | brill.«at transparency; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
Avenue, best chemists in this country, and proved 
Z to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
NEW ‘tothe skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
YORK free of charge, $1 00 per box. L SU- 
* | PERFLUOUS HAIR on LIPS, 


CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, &c., RE- 
MOVED EFFECTIVELY, in the worst pos- 
sible cases, where all previous attempts have failed. 
Lady in attendance. fr Covupray’s celebrated AU= 
RORA, to bleach hair of any color to a fine golden 
blonde without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. Fontane’s wonderful preparation, DER= 
MATINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from 
the face, $2 V0 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L.Suaw’s Pers 
sian Kheuna will change gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sulphur, 
or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautiful brown to 
black, $1 50 per box. A large assortment of all mod- 
ern beautifying COSMETICS on hand. 

THE HEATING COMB (Patented), for re- 
storing the vitality and original color of the hair when 
turning gray; for alleviating neuralgia and nervous 
headache; for instantly dyeing the hair after washing, 
and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to the hair, 
$2 each. f. Suaw, Sole Agent. Wholesale and retail. 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. STORE 
will be kept open every SATURDAY until 10 P. M. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 


Hand-Made Worsted Fringes, 


In MYRTLE, DARK BLUE, and BROWN. Also, 
BASKET MOHAIR BRAIDS, 
NEWEST SHADES, WITH SILVER AND GOLD, 

in Excellent Assortment. CARDINAL FANS. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N. Y 





RUNDIGE’S SEWING-MACHINE ATTACH- 


MENT. Saves Times, Labor and Thread. Sent, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. Lady Agents make large profits. 
Address J.E. BRUNDIGE & CO.,, 





31 John Street, N. Y. 


290 Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 








ferns waxed and pressed, $1 per package. 
Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
+ 
HOUSEHOLD 











Street, Philadelphia; and at No. 69 4th Avenue, 


opposite Stewart's. 








ELEGANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 
Get it for your Work Basket or Parlor. 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf 
Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, 
“ Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 
Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &c. 
Engravings. 
niall, postpaid. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 
erbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
‘lowers, for in-doors. i 

Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings. 
Price $1 50 i 

LAD 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Fire 
Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of Designs 
for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers and Shell 
Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish Scale Embroidery, Hair Work 
and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Gar- 
den Decorations, Crochet Work, 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all Jovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. 

_All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St,, New York, 


Over 300 pages; 250 
A charming gift to any friend. Price $1 50 by 


Has handsome Designs of Hanging 


by mail. 
IES’ FANCY WORK. —Jnust published. A 


esigns in Embroidery, and 


Price $1 50. 
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SILKS. 


AT Stevat&C 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION to THEIR 
LARGE and WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF FOR= 
EIGN and DOMESTIC 


BLACK SILKS, 


INCLUDING PONSON’S BEST FABRICS; 
“BONNET,” CACHEMIRE PARFAIT, HOUSE- 
HOLD, CACHEMIRE DU RHONE, GROS DE 
LYON, &c., and THEIR Celebrated HAND=- 
MADE 


American Silks, 


THE PRODUCTION of THEIR OWN LOOMS 
IN THIS CITY. 


Colored Faille Silks 


IN ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES OF 
MYRTLE, NAVY, SEAL, PRUNE, CARDINAL, 
TILLEUL, &c., &c. 


Rich Silk Novelties 


FOR OVER-DRESS, EVENING AND STREET 
WEAR, in BROCADE, FACONNE, DAMASSE, AR- 
MURE, VELOUR FACONNE, SICILLIENNE, &c. 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR BEST RE- 
TAIL TRADE, WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING 
AT THEIR USUAL 


LOW PRICES. 


Broadway Ath Ave, th& Oth St, 
Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, New York. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 


We would respectfully suggest to the Ladies of New 
York and surrounding country to note the following 
prices, aud they will find they are 30 per cent. less 
than ever. 

TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN SILK. 
160 Pieces very wide Black Gros Grain Silk at $1 Ou; 

recently sold at $1 50. 

60 ar oe Bonnet’s Black Silk at $1 25; recently sold 
at 

50 eet Bonnet’ 3 Black Silk at $1 50; recently sold 
at $2 % 

50 Pieces Ponson’s Black Silk at $1 ST7¥; 

Bold at $3 00. 

40 Pieces Guinet’s extra quality Black Silk at $2 12%; 

recently sold at $3 25. 

50 Pieces elegant quality Striped Silks at 60c. ; same 
goods sold last week at 90c 
65 Pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $1 00; formerly sold 

at $1 50. 

35 Pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $150; formerly sold 


at $2 123y. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Tremendous Bargains in Dress Goods—15c. to 35c. 
per yard less than regular prices. 
400 Pieces Handsome Plaids, in Black and White and 
Brown and White, at 123gc.; formerly sold at 25e. 
800 Pieces French Plaids, in new designs, at 25c.; for- 
merly sold at 56c. 

850 Pieces Matelasse Lustre at 22c.; 
at 50c. 

250 Pieces Satin de Maize at 25c. ; formerly sold at 45c. 

200 Pieces Colored Cashmere, 1; yard wide, at 45c.; 
formerly sold at T5c. 

150 Pieces French Cashmere at 62Xc. ; 


at $1 v0. 
BLACK GOODS. 
ae Pieces splendid quality Black Alpaca at 2 
ic., 50c. 
300 Pieces Black Cashmere, 1} yard wide, at 35c.; for- 
merly sold at 62}6c. 
190 Pieces Black Cashmere, 14 yard wide, at 50c.; for- 
merly sold at S0c. 
200 Piec es Lupin’s Black C — 13 yard wide, at 
75c.; formerly sold at $1 124. 
150 Pieces Supertine double ‘{willed Black Cashmere 
at $1 00; formerly sold at $1 25. 
100 Pieces Black Crape Cloth from $1 to $9 per yard. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
Ladies’ Ready-made Suits at less prices than cost 
of making. 
500 Beautifully trimmed Suits at $8 00; worth $16 00. 
100 Black Silk Suits at $40, $50, $75, $100, upward. 
1500 Beaver Cloth Cloaks, trimmed with Silk, at $5; 
worth $9 00. 
1500 Moscow Beaver Cloaks at $18 00; worth $22 00. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


Near Bowrgry. 245 Grand St., New York. 


al-o, 








recently 


formerly sold 


formerly sold 


25c., Sic., 





FINE GOODS ESTABLISHED 
Popular Prices —1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO0.'S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Rib- 
bons, Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfits. 

OUR “FASHION LIGHT,” 
published monthly, contains choice reading matter and 
gives all the latest information on fashions. It will, 
on application, be mailed free of charge. Orders 


from the country solicited ‘and filled 
with great care and dispatch, Orders from 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO, 


Grigg, Haskell, & Co,, 


809 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Reductions! Reductions! 
Special Offering of Dry Goods at Great Bargains. 


BLACK GOODS. 
150 a Lupin’s All Wool Cashmere, 65c., 75c., 80c., 





250 Pie 2ces English Cashmere, 45c., 50c., 60c., 65c., T5c. 
350 Pieces Damasse, Matelasse, and Basket Cloth, at 
25c., 35c., 45c., 50c. 
DRESS GOODS. 
10 Cases Dexter Suitings, 124¢c., 15c., 20c., 25c. 
375 Pie cee Matelasse, ‘Damasse, and Broderie, 25c., 
30c., 
150 Pieces All Wool Camel's Hair, 134 yards wide, 
$1 00; worth $1 50. 
250 Pieces Basket Cloth, 25c., 35c., 40c., 45c., 50c., 60c. 
3 Cases 7 Pg ool Basket Cloth, Ly yards wide, $1 45, 


$1 65, $ 
SILKS. 
250 Pieces Black Silk, al] the popular brands, $1 to $4- 
3 Cases Colored Dress Silks, all new shades, $1 25 to 





$1 50. 
150 Pieces Silks, all colors, cut bias, $1 00 to $1 25. 
CLOAKS AND DOLMANS. 
600 Beaver Cloaks, $4, $6, $7, $5, $9, $10, $12, $15, to $35. 
Matelasse and Basket Cloth Cloaks, $12 50, $16, $19, 
$20, to $50 
DOLMANS in Beaver, Basket, and Matelasse Cloths. 
SUITS. 
150 Suits, nicely trimmed, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, to $25. 
“7 Costumes, trimmed with Silk, $20, $25, $30, $35, $40, 
50. 

Silk Suits, $50, $60, $70, $85, $90, $100, $125. 
POLONAISES, OVER-DRESSES, ULSTERS, &c. 
DRESSMAKING 
Executed in first-class style. Ladies residing out of 
town can have dresses made by sending measure- 

ments, Reasonable charges. 
FURS. FURS. 
“= = Sets, Muff and Boa, $16, $18, $20, $25, $30, 
5, $40. 
Real Mink Sets, $16, $18, $20, $25, $30, $35, $40, to $75. 
Sete in Chinchilla, Fox, Ermine, Otter, Alaska, Mar- 


ten, &c. 
FUR TRIMMINGS 
In Fox, Marten, Alaska, Chinchilla, Beaver, Marmot, 
Coney, &c., & 
N. B.—Samples or Goods ordered through this ad- 
vertisement will be forwarded free of express Charges. 





52 ee JGRIGG. HASKELT, & 0.,) C.A.Fouer 


S09 Broadway, 
C. Hasxaut. mi NEW YORK. _ J Foun Deve. 


1876 JONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Suits, SAcQuES. MILLINERY. 


WOOLENS. 





Upuo.stery. 


w Ww 
VELVETS. ©~ O CARPETS. 
ee a-¥ 715 — FURS. 
x” C. 








Eighth Avenue 


| AND 


» _— Eighth Avenue 


| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 








| 
a 


x 

JONES 
SHOES. O _O Blankets. 
RIBBONS. Pele. _O Domesries, 
GLOVES. =D _0 FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. “O AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. —\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


2 Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 





Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 
Unquestionably the Best Kid Glove now offered. 


We send a new pair in exchange for every pair that 
rip or tear when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
2-BUTTON, $125. 3-BUTTON, $1 40. 


EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 8th Ave. 





Send to 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
For their revised CATALOGUE for the 


1876 Fall aud Winter 1877 


Containing Complete Descriptions and Prices of 
their numerous Departments. 
MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 





Fulton, Tillary, & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sixth Ave, and 23d Street, New York. 





E Riley & Sus 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
FELT HATS, 


FELT CROWNS AND OTTER BRIM, AND REAL 
OTTER, 75c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, and $2 25. 
REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, { : 
EVERY COLOR, 50¢. Each. 
WE CALL ATTENTION TO fone GOUDS, 65¢c. 


and 75c. 
VERY FINEST QUALITY FRENCH FELT HATS, 
(SPECIAL MANUFACTURE), ALL SHAPES AND 


COLORS, 
95 CENTS EACH, 


LOWEST PRICE SOLD ANY WHERE, IS $1 09. 
VELVETEEN HATS, 
ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHAPES, 5é6c., T5c., 88c., 
$1, $1 25, $1 50. 
SILK VELVET HATS, 
$1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, up. 
¢w- SPECIAL eg ‘es INVITED TO THE 
NEW HAT CALLED TI 


DERONDA 


In Silk Velvet and Velveteen; just introduced by us. 


REDUCED 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 


ALL THIS SEASON’S MANUFACTURE. 
THE LARGEST STOCK EVER SHOWN BY US. 
TRIMMED —— AN FELT HATS (latest de- 

signs), 95c., $1 15, $1 25, $1 50, $2, up. 

TRIMMED ENGL ISH FELT HATS (newest style), 

2 75, $3, $3 50, $4, $4 50. 

Kage ye — FELT HATS, $4, $4 50, $5, 
$5 50, 

Tide *VELVETEEN HATS, $1 50, $2, $2 50, 
$3, and $3 54 

T RIMMED SILK VELVET HATS, $4, $4 
$5 50, $6 25, $7, $8. 

Special Novelties in finer Hats and Bonnets, trimmed 
for CARRIAGE DRESS and EVENING WEAR, in 
SILK VELVET, MOSS PLUSH, REAL OTTER, 
FELT; also, FELT CROWNS, with OTTER BRIMS, 
$10 50, $12, $13, to $35. 

MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
$2 50, $3, $3 50, $4, $4 50, $5, to $12. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


(Fourth Floor), accessible by Elevator. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


Trimmed im the latest styles at shortest notice. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 


ua SUITS, BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
D, Dy 
Cc AMEL'S - me ITS, OVER-SKIRT AND 


ASQUE, $7, 
CASHMERE eu r f $ COMPL ETE, $13, $15, $16 50, u 
LADIES’ BROCADED SUITS (all colors), FULLY 
TRIMMED, 39, up. 
TYCOON W RAPPERS, $2 75, $3 50, $4, up. 
BASQUE, OV ER-SKIRTS AND BASQUE, in all 
materials. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


Ready-Made in large variety and Made to Order. 


UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ MERINO VESTS, 35c., 50c., 75c., up. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S VESTS, 25c., 
50c., up. 
MEN’S SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 38c., 50c., T5c. 
RED FLANNEL SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, $1, 
$1.50, $1 75, up. 
LADIE ERENCH WOOL HOSE, 50c. and 60c., 
BARGAINS. 


KID GLOVES. 


500 Dozen 2-BUTTON on Blacks and Colors 
“ w Shades), 50c. per pai 
1250 Dozen “* NILSSON CE NTENNIAL” GLOVES, 
Whites, Operas, and Colors, 65c. and 75c 


OUR NEW ALBERT GLOVE. 


Warranted in every way. New pairs given for any 
that rip in trying on. 

2-BUTTONS, 8 5c. Inall the New Autumn and 
Winter Shades—Blues, Bottle Greens, Plums, Browns, 


50, $5, 








35c., 








&c. Also, a full line 3-Button, at 98c. 

3500 Dozen of our ‘* Monogram” Gloves, 

TWO § Acknowledged to be the best Glove) $1 
BUTTONS < in this country for the price. [= 


Kid Gauntlets, Castor Gloves, 
Men’s Sheep-skin Gauntlets. 
Men’s, ral and Misses’ Dog-skins, Otter Tops, 
Xf — $1, $1 25, $1 50 per pair, up. 
500 Dozen "den 's Kids, at $1, $1 25, up. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST. ; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


ACARD. _ 


Great Bargains in French Cashmeres, 
Merinoes, Serge Imperial, Camel's Hair, 
Drap D’Alma, Drap D’Ete, Bombazines. 
Henriettas, Armure, Empress Cloths, 
Biarritz, Brilliantines, Eugenie Crapes, 
Serges, &c. Black Silks at last season's 
prices. Armure & Radzmere Silks,splen- 
did goods, and worthy of special atten- 
tion. Gray Suitings in great variety,Wa- 
ter-proofs, &c. Courtauld’s Crapes in all 
widths. Silks and Velvetscut bias. Suits, 
Cloaks,& Bonnets ready-made at reason- 
able prices. Orders fs promptly executed. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


A ES AE SE *$?e = 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


IN 


DRESS GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 
SEVERAL LINES OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
DAMASSE, ALL WOOL AND SOLID COLORS, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 





° BRO ADW AY, € orner | 19th Sst. 


Cloaking and Trimming Velves 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


ARE OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF “ LYONS” QUALITY BLACK CLOAKING VEL- 
VETS, ALL GRADES AND WIDTHS. Also, 
COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS, 
SUITABLE FOR JEWEL CASE, MILLINERY, AND 
DRESSMAKING USES, CUT BIAS OR STRAIGHT, 
TU SUIT THE TRADE, 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
EXQUISITE DESIGNS 

AND 


Subdued Colorings 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


NOW OFFERED 
MUCH BELOW FORMER SEASONS’ PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
RICH AND: MEDIUM PRICED LACES, 


In Sets Singly and by the Yard, for Trimmings, ae 
most Fashionable Styles, and at the Lowest Prices. 





ALSO, 
SWISS ARgyHAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
Fine Quality and Ech Designs, Greatly Below For- 
mer Prices, Extrao§alinary Bargains in Hemmed 
Stitched, Colored Bétdered, Iuitialed and Silk Hand- 
kerchiefs, a large Job Lot just received. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now offering to the Retail Trade 


magnificent stock of 
CHOICE NOVELTIES, 


In Plain and Fancy C othe, of English French, ond 
Scotch Manufacture, comprising Cassimeres, Meltons, 
Suitings, Overcoatings, Matelasse, Amazon, Astrachan, 
and Sealskin Cloths, imported and Domestic Water- 
proofs, * English Box Cloths.” All colors for Livery 
Overcuats, &c., &c. The above goods cut in any 
length to suit purchasers. 


Broadway, Corner 1 9th Street. 





a large and 
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HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young; 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Home and 
School Life, 
Tales, Poetry, 
Selections for Decla- 
mation, 
Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Piease mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 ‘Temple Plac e, Boston, Mass. 
$102 $953" Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ues & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1830. 


NTS 


at once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, 


is very 


Stories of Adventure, 

Letters of Travel, 

Editorials upon Current 
Topics, 

Historical Articles, 

Biographical Sketches, 

Religious Articles, 


aday sure made by Agents se ing 


Tf you want the best selling article 
in the world,and a solid gold pat- 
ent lever watch as premium, write 
New York. 


Visiting Cards, witb your name finely 





777 BROADWAY, Opposite STEWAKT’S. 





ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for A(IN NTC 
free, Boston Novgiry Co., Mase. AGEN I S 


59 printed, sent for me We have 100 styles. 


Agents Ly oa ted. samples sent for 

Stamp. A. H. Fuller & ., Brockton, Mass. 
1@rFFro er 
| Soo 5 544 


A Week to Ay vents, Samples FRE E. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 














\ CASE 


man? What are 
AGGRIEVED URCHIN 


wit 


FACETLE. 

A GENTLEMAN Visiting the widow 
of a poet was exceedingly anxions 
to obtain some relic of the bard, 
to be kept as a memorial of the 
deceased. The lady replied to all 
his entreaties that she had already 
yiven every thing away that was 
remarkable or that she could 
think of parting with, so that she 
had no relic left. Still the visitant 
insisted, and still the lady declared 
her inability to satisfy him, till at 
Jast a happy thought struck her, 
and she exclaimed, ‘ Unless you 
take myself, I really can think of 
no other relic [relict] of him that 
it is in my power to give, or yours 
to receive.” Of course this closed 
the arguinent. 


Fe 

“ Administering lead through a 
tube” is what the papers call it in 
Michigan when one person shoots 
another. The editors are very 
careful not to hurt a person's feel- 
ings by alluding to ** murder” or 
any thing of that kind, for fear 
they may have lead administered 
through a tube to their own per- 
sons, 

A juryman was summoned at a 
county court. After replying sat- 
isfactorily to the several questions 
propounded by the solicitor, he 
was accepted, and, in the usual 
Way, commanded to look — the 
prisoner. After scanning the man 
closely, the unprejudiced juror 
turned to the judge, and in a firm, 
solemn voice, he said, “Yes, I 
think he's guilty.” 


** Boo—hoo—hoo ! 


REAL 
SYMPATHETIC Otp Lapy. * Why, what in the world is the 
you crying so for?” 





in 


The London Era pub- 
lishes this extremely funny 


on the 29th ult., George 
Smith, father of Miss Kate 
Derrington, née Mrs, T. 
Clarke.” A well-known 
Congressman used to boast 
in his harangues to the 
mob of having been born 
barefooted, but it is the 
first time that we ever heard 
of a lady that was born 
married. 


—_—@e——— 
| The ‘* Bulgarian fold” is 
; one of the fashionable 
| styles in ladies’ dresses at 
the present time. Probably 
} the “fatrocity hat” will be 
j the next novelty. 
| 
| 


Sia a 
Step up to a citizen and 

tell him that his father and 

} | grandfather were lunatics, 
"| and see how quickly he will 
crook his elbow. Yet, let 
that citizen shoot some- 
body, and he'll bless you if 
you'll help him prove that 
all his ancestors were not 
only crazy, but the biggest 
fools in the neighborhood. 


onkepiiliiempes 

There is a skipper in 
New York who has. been 
so often across the Atlan- 
tic that he knows every 
wave by sight. 


eee 
SS} MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


Life is a stormy and dan- 
gerous voyage. The ves- 
sel we start in—our cradle 
—is childhood’s first rock. 

The innocent blush more 
frequently than the guilty: 
the face of the latter is not 
so easily red. 

God made the country— 
for gods. Man made the 
town—tfor man, 
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VERY RE-ASSURING. 


matter, my little 


silly Spriggs has gone and busted 
my ‘Lovers’ Telegraph,’ ’cause T wouldn't lend it to him to court Sally Brown 
” y 


Things done by halves 
are never done well. Why 
blame a man, then, for find- 
ing fault with his wife? 

Fools and their money 
soon part. It’s worth while 
being a fool to have the 
money topart witb, though. 


Earty Occurant OF Room (to which timid traveler has been assigned, owing to crowded state of hotels 


at the Centennial). ‘So you're the old rooster wots goin’ to sleep with me, 


hey? Well, the las’ feller I slep’ 


with I chawed his ear clean off in my sleep; but I feel kinder quiet to-night ; so turn in, old chap, turn in.” 


Timid traveler is dubious. 


announcement among its | 
notices of deaths: ‘ Died, | 


, tained by a club dinner ? 








A young woman of Chi- 
cago objects to the new sil- 
ver coins because the God- 
dess of Liberty is dressed 
just as she was fifteen years 
ago, and that’s so terribly 
“old-fashioned.” 


a 
WHYS AND MEANS. 
Why do people write that 

they ‘accept with pleas- 
ure” an unpleasant invita- 
tion, when they really mean 
that fhey do so with reluc- 
tance ? 

Why do ladies bid their 
servants say that they are 
not at home, when they 
mean they are engaged or 
unwilling to see visitors 2? 

Why do actors grumble 
that the drama is going to 
the dogs, when they mean 
that they themselvesare not 
in favor with the public 2? 

Why do men tell their 
wives that they will be de- 
tained by business, when 
they really mean to be de- 


Why do womeg bid their 
husbands escort them to 
Broadway, when they real- 
ly mean to make them pay 
for a new bonnet ? 

Why do singers speak 
with diffidence of the pow- 
ers of their voice, when 
they mean to. swailow 
greedily all the compli- 
ments you give them ? 

Why do inviters often 
call their country-house a 
“little place,” when they 
mean to show you a pala- 
tial residence ? 

Vhy does your friend 
tell you “any toggery will 
do,” when he means him- 
self to sport a dress suit 
and white choker ? 

Why do china dealers 
hame 80 preposterous a 
price, when they mean to 
jump at less than half if 
they be offered it? 

Whydopianists complain 
that they are sadly ont of 
practice when they are ask- 


ed to play, while in reality they mean they want more | 
? ' 





SENSIBLE. 


| NoveMBER 25, 1876, 




















He. “If I should throw myself into the river, what would you do?” 


Sue. “I'd go home. 


pressing, and then will gladly yield to it ? 





+ Considering that the mosquitoes are making their 
fall raids and are particularly lively just now, my dear,” 
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said Jones to his wife, ** don't you 
think it would be a good idea to 
bring the baby's crib into our 
room? We might divert the at- 
tention of the voracious insects a 
little from ourselves. T hate to be 
deprived of my rest, and baby can 
sleep all day, you know.” Mrs, 
Jones went in search of the tire 
tongs at once. 


A witty Frenchman writes in a 
Paris paper that ‘‘a French major 
is a man who has three decora- 
tions. The third was given him 
because he had two, the second 
because he had one, and the first 
because he had none.” 

—_——~> 

A popular actress who died re- 
cently left an unprotected husband 
without any visible means of sup- 
port. 

During a recent tornado a couple 
of Pennsylvania boys were up in 
an apple-tree stealing apples. The 
tornado carried oft the apple-tree, 
and neither the boys nor the tree 
have been seen since. Moral: 
Never tell a lie. 


—_——_—>—_—_——_ 

It would be better for proof- 
readers if all the Turkish generals 
were named Smith. 


———— 

An editor announces the death 
of a lady of his acquaintance, and 
touchingly adds: “‘ In her decease 
the sick have lost an itivaluable 
friend. Long will she seem to 
stand at their bedside, as she was 
wont, with the balm of consola- 
tion in one hand and acup of rhn- 
barb in the other.” 
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MRS. PARTINGTON RETURNS FROM THE CENTENNIAL 


Mrs. P. (/oguitur’. “But there! The Japanese deportment—I infected it thoroughly. 
} s. Sich armistic brick a brick! 
Sich rair articles of virtue ! 


highest exhortations. 


It beggars deception !” 


Sich fans of uni-q designs ! 


It suppressed my 
Sich vases and gardeners ! 











